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INTRODUCTION 


Sheep  raiMiin  han  always  been  an  important  feature  of  aRriculture  in  thii 
province.  At  present,  fully  one-quarter  of  the  sheep  in  the  Dominion  are  to 
be  found  in  Quebec,  and  the  sheep  industry  was  never  in  a  n»ore  vigorous 
condition.  Extremely  hinh  prices  for  wool  and  mutton  have  placed  the  shi-ep 
in  the  first  line  and  the  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  farmers  to  enlarge 
and  establish  new  flocks  has  now  become  a  settled  policy. 

In  the  better  farming  sections,  including  arable  areas  along  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  Ottawa  rivers,  the  St.  Lawrence  plain  and  th«'  more  fertile  parts  of 
the  Eastern  Townships,  where  diversified  agriculture  has  been  permanently 
established,  the  small  flo(  k  of  ten  to  twenty-five  ewes  fits  in  to  best  advantage 
with  farm  practice.  Where  good  farming  sections  abut  rough  countrj-,  and  in 
rough  country  where  sufficient  winter  feed  can  be  grown,  even  larger  flocks  are 
kept  to  advantage,  although  greater  skill  is  necessary  in  handling  them. 

The  Laurentian  Highlands,  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Ga8p<5  Peninsula, 
and  newer  sections  to  the  south,  include  immense  areas  of  cb«>ap  land  that  ie 
well  watered,  affording  plenty  of  shade  and  producing  short,  fresh  herbage 
that  is  much  relished  by  sheep.  Much  of  this  country  is  still  wooded  and 
lumbering  is  the  principal  industry.  In  time,  however,  most  of  this  land  will 
be  agricultural  country.  While  it  is  not  best  adapted  for  the  more  intensive 
methods  of  agriculture,  on  account  of  its  rough  broken  nature,  it  is  however, 
well  adapted  for  sheep  raising,  and  the  sheep  is  likely  to  become  the  most 
profitable  farm  animal  in  these  districts. 


Whysheep  are  profitabU. 


Until  recent  years  the  sheep  has  been  handicapped  owing  to  the  fact  that 
its  products  sold  at  relatively  lower  prices  than  were  offered  for  other  farm 
products.  This  condition  of  affairs  is  now  practically  reversed  Both  wool 
and  lambs  have  almost  doubled  in  value  and  owing  to  increased  consumption 
the  supply  of  both  is  not  equal  to  the  demand.  This,  in  itself,  is  sufficient  to 
place  the  sheep  on  an  equal,  if  not  superior  footing  to  other  farm  animals, 
but  in  addition,  its  natural  attributes  give  it  an  even  greater  advantage.  The 
sheep  is  usually  the  last  animal  to  be  housed  in  the  fall  and  the  first  to  go  to 
pasture  in  the  spring.     Owing  to  the  protection  which  its  fleece  affords,  it  does 
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not  require  warm  or  PXppiiHive  huildinKii.  Thr  initial  outlay  for  a  flock  in  not 
large  and  quick  returnii  are  received.  Two  Mourcea  of  revenue  are  provided 
annually,  one  in  the  Hpring  and  the  other  in  the  fall.  The  lainlw  may  l>e  .«:Id 
o(T  the  fall  pasture*  and  the  hreedinx  ewes  can  lie  carried  through  the  winter 
on  a  cheap  ration;  hence,  coat  of  production  do«'  not  affect  thi  i<  .ecp  to  ih« 
■ame  extent  an  mnnv  other  animalit.  The  lalmr  problem  in  not  a  nerioui«  unc 
to  the  nheep  owner  ;  a  fairly  large  flock  of  Hheep  can  'u*  kept  without  additional 
labor  except  at  lambinK  time. 


CHAPTER  I 


BREEDS 


Charact^riatica  of  tha  Moat  Popular  Braoda  in  Quabac. 
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Fortunately,  the  number  of  breedn  of  sheep  in  Quebec  is  comparatively 
few  as  tuose  breeds  which  were  not  suitable  to  conditions  were  eliminated  in 
the  early  stages  of  their  introduction.  There  is  still  some  room  for  restriction 
and  it  would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  th<'  sheep  industry  if  none  but  the  most 
hardy  and  those  which  combine  wool  ard  mutton  production  in  the  highest 
degree  were  kept. 

R'^ughly  speaking,  all  breeds  of  sheep  may  be  divided  into  three  classe;)  : 
fine  wooled,  medium  wooled,  and  long  wooled  breeds. 


Fina  Woolad  Br— da. 

The  fine  wooled  breeds  include  the  Merinos  ai.  Mambouillets.  There 
are  very  few  fine  wooled  sheep  in  the  province.  The  Merinos  and  Rambouillcfs 
have  been  developed  largely  for  the  production  of  wool  and  for  ranging 
purposes.  Thty  arc  not  among  the  best  mutton  producers,  which  accounts 
for  thtir  lack  of  popularity  in  thic  province. 

Medium  Woolad  Breeda. 


The  medium  wooled  breeds  include  fhe  Shropshire,  Oxford,  Hamp- 
shire, Cheviot,  Southdown,  Dorset  Horn  and  Suffolk,  most  of  which  are  popular, 
each  for  its  particular  purpose.  They  are  all  characterized  as  having  a  good 
combination  of  wool  and  mutton  producing  qualities. 


Shropthir*. 


The  8hro|Mhirc  ii  the  mont  popular  of  the  inodiiim  wool«>d  hmtl*.  The 
Umbfl  make  rapid  Krowth  and  mature  early.  The  hreeil  ha*  In-en  uwd 
extensively  for  rronning  piirpo«eM  and  in  valuable  in  improving  grade  no<'k«. 
It  ii  of  medium  siie  and  kilb  out  a  high  p-KM-ntttge  of  ear^axs,  the  flesh  l»eing 
of  fine  quality  with  a  good  mixliire  of  lean  and  fat. 

In  c  af  i.mation  the  body  is  lowwt,  d«p.  thiik  and  blcxky.  The  head  is 
of  medium  length  with  good  width  In'tween  the  eyes  and  poll.  The  faee  is 
covered  with  wool  to  the  point  of  the  now.  which  is  of  a  dark  brown  color.  The 


A  Winning  Shropshire  Ram  in  1916. 

ears  are  small  and  of  fine  texture  A  short  full  neck,  smooth,  compact  shoulders, 
good  heart  girth,  straight  top  and  under  lines,  wcllsprung  ribs,  a  broad  loin, 
level  rump  and  a  good  leg  of  mutton  are  other  essential  points.  The  legs  are 
short  and  the  bone  is  of  good  quality.  The  fleece  is  dense,  covering  the 
bod:  *ell  and  extending  from  the  heels  to  the  point  of  the  nose.  The  wool 
ranxs  m  first  place  among  the  Down  breeds.     It  grades  as  medium  combing 


•nd  poHCMM  ■  speciBl  foiling  quality.  Hhropshirr  wool  ran  In*  UM>d  for  a  grrat 
variety  of  purpoaet  and  is  alwaya  a  ready  seller  at  top  price*.  The  fleecit 
average  from  seven  to  nine  pounds  in  weig.it.  The  breed  is  hardy  and  adaptitl 
to  a  variety  of  conditions.  Well  bred  grade  flocks  have  •  tendency  to  become 
small  and  fine,  but  this  defect  is  easily  corrected  by  selecting  for  siie,  or  crossing 
with  one  of  the  larger  breeds.  Well  covered  Shropshires  usually  require  to 
have  the  wool  trimmed  from  the  eyes  once  or  twice  during  the  winter,  otherwise 
they  are  unable  to  see  and  are  liable  to  injure  themselves. 

Families  that  carry  an  excess  oi  olack  wool  on  the  head  and  legs  and  indi> 
viduals  that  are  upstanding  and  open  in  conformation  should  l>e  avoided  in 
purchasing. 


Osford. 


The  Oxford  is  the  largest  of  the  Down  breeds.  It  produces  a  large  carcass 
but  does  not  mature  so  quickly  as  seme  of  the  others.  The  Oxford  is  inclined 
to  be  rangy  but  should  possetia  smoothness  and  symmetry  of  form  throughout. 


OXFORD  RAM.— Champion  at 
Ottawa  Winter  Fair  in  1016. 


HAMPSHIRE  RAM.— Champion  at 
Ottowa  Winter  Fair  in  1916. 


The  bead  is  rather  long  but  well  proportioned,  it  is  covered  with  wool  to  a 
point  below  the  eyes,  and  the  face,  ears  and  legs  are  of  a  dark  brown  color. 
Plenty  ci  ^  •  '  covering,  the  absence  of  dark  wool  on  the  head  and  legs  and 
abser  vC  ui  ,  aiic  markings  on  the  face  are  points  to  note  when  making  selections. 
The  bone  'u  strong  and  the  mutton  inclined  to  be  coarse  in  the  grain.  The 
fleece  is  longer  and  coarser  than  the  Shropshire,  but  weighs  considerably  more. 
Seven  to  ten  pounds  is  a  good  average  weight  for  Oxford  fleeces.     The  wool 


xradM  medium  knd  low  medium  romhini.  It  i«  »  ■plpiiilid  weAring  wool  but 
kiia  hardly  the  quality  of  th.>  HhropMhiro  fl«^-...  The  t»xford  is  uaed  extrnaivtly 
for  croMinR  where  Miie  an.,  weight  of  wool  are  desired.  They  do  beat  rn  rather 
heavy  farmi  where  then»  in  plenty  of  paiiture  and  winter  feed. 

tfompshlr*. 


The  Hatnpahire  u  the  i  cond  largeat  of  the  Down  breeda,  being  iurpaaaed 
only  by  the  Oxford.  The  lamba  grow  rapidly,  mature  early,  and  fatten  easily, 
■urpaaung  the  other  breeda  in  thia  reapect.  They  are  a  thick,  muscular  breed, 
inclined  to  be  strong  in  bone  and  licking  sonierhat  in  qualitr  f  Aesh.  The 
head  is  large  and  often  coarse.  The  nose  in  the  raniisstroi  ;  .  H  bold,  while 
in  the  ewe  it  is  finer  and  more  feminine.     The  face  coloring  irk  brown  to 

blat  k;  mottling  or  lightness  of  color  is  a  serious  objection.  .  ,w  eart  are  long 
and  fine.  They  fall  outwards,  giving  good  wi  Ith  at  the  poll.  The  head  is  well 
coverc"!  ith  wool  which  often  extends  well  down  on  the  cheeks.  The  neck 
is  of  fail  length  and  is  carried  erect,  the  shoulders  are  broad  and  level.  The 
breed  possessc  .*  the  other  chBracteristics  essential  in  the  mutton  breeds.  Avoid 
families  that  carry  a  dark  to  bluish  coli  r^d  skin  and  in  buying  young  animala 
look  for  plenty  of  sise  and  .institution. 

The  Hampshire  is  not  a  heavy  shi'arer.  The  flet'ce  has  more  length  than  the 
Southdown  but  resembles  it  in  other  respi-cts.  In  quality  Hampshire  wool 
ranks  among  the  finest  of  that  produced  by  the  medium  wooled  breeds  and  ia 
■Ughtly  lower  in  shrinkage  than  the  Shr(>|»hire  and  Oxford  w(k)1s. 

Hampshire:)  are  not  adapted  for  broken  country  or  light  soil.  They  give 
excellent  results,  however,  on  heaviei  land  where  t'<"re  is  an  abundance  of  fwd. 
They  are  popular  where  siie  and  early    ,  Uu;ing  v,ualities  are  desired. 

Cheviot. 
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The  Cheviot  occupies  a  n  nA^r  place  for  general  utility.  It  combines 
mutton  and  wool  .iro<"ucing  qu.tlities  with  Wauty  and  syiiimetry  of  form. 
The  breed  is  hardy,  active,  prolific  and  adapted  to  a  variety  of  conditions. 
In  size  it  ranks  almost  with  the  Shropshire.  The  head  is  small,  rather  short 
and  clean  cut,  the  nose  is  slightly  Roman,  the  lips  are  black  and  the  eyes  clear 
and  full.  The  ears  are  of  medium  length,  fine  in  quality  and  carried  erect. 
Both  the  head  and  legs  are  covered  with  fine  white  huir;  small  blacks  spots 
often  occur  on  the  ears  and  face.  Toomucn  black  is  objectionahle,aBare reddish 
or  sandy  colored  markings  on  the  face  and  legs.  Rams  with  horns  should 
also  be  avoided.  The  body  is  lowset  and  well  proportioned.     The  neck  is  of 


medium  length.  The  shoulders  should  be  smooth  and  compact,  the  ribs  well 
■prung,  the  back  strong,  the  loin  wide  and  the  rump  broad  and  level.  The  leg 
ol  mutton  is  exceptionally  well  developed.  The  Cheviot  is  noted  for  its 
development  in  the  hind  quarters.  The  carcass  carries  a  high  proportion  of 
lean  to  fat.  The  fleece  is  rather  light  in  weight,  but  is  dense  and  of  good 
quality  being  slightly  longer  of  fibre  than  the  other  Down  breeds. 

The  Cheviot  is  used  extensively  for  crossing  purposes,  where  hardiness 
and  closciess  of  fleece  is  desired.  It  is  a  breed  that  is  particularly  adapted 
for  the  rougher  and  more  broken  parts  of  the  province. 


CHEVIOT  EWE.— A  prize  winner  in  the  United  States  in  1916. 
Southdown. 

The  Southdown  is  one  of  the  oldest  breeds  of  sheep  in  existence,  combining 
quaUty  and  beauty  of  form  in  a  greatci-  degree  than  any  other.  Although  the 
smallest  of  the  Down  breeds,  the  So!ith  Jown  is  unsurpassed  in  smoothness, 
substance  and  mutton  producing  qualities.  The  head  is  small,  finely  cut  and 
wooled  to  a  point  below  the  eyes.     The  face  is  a  light  grayish  brown  or  mouse 
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color.  The  ears  are  small,  fine  and  well  carried.  The  neck  is  short  and  muscular- 
the  shoulders  are  smooth,  compact  and  level  with  the  back.  The  ribs  are  well 
sprung  and  the  heart  girth  good.  The  loin  is  broad  and  deeply  fleshed  and 
the  rump  level  and  wide.  The  twist  is  full  and  the  leg  of  mutton  large  The 
body  IS  evenly  fleshed  throughout.  The  mutton  is  unsurpassed  for  quality 
and  the  fat  is  well  interspersed  with  the  lean.  The  fleece  is  dense  and  even 
being  easily  the  finest  of  the  Down  breeds.  The  wool  grades  as  medium  clothing 
and  IS  used  largely  in  the  woolen  trade.  Owing  to  their  lack  of  size  this  breed 
18  not  generally  popular  throughout  the  province.  They  are  most  popular 
with  moneyed  farmers  and  have  a  place  near  large  cities  where  the  raising  of 
early  spring  Iambs  is  practised. 


1        '  .^^^ 


SOUTHDOWN  EWE.-lst  prize  at 
Ottawa  Winter  Fair  in  1916. 


A  prize  winning  Dorset  Ewe  in  the 
United  States  in  1910. 


Dorset  Horn 


The  Dorset  Horn  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  purest  of  the  British  breeds. 
It  is  inclined  to  be  upstanding  and  rangy  with  hardly  the  desirable  spring  of  rib. 
Both  sexes  have  horns  which  curve  spirally  outward  and  forward  from  the 
top  of  the  head,  coming  close  to  the  jaw  on  either  side.  They  are  larger,  longer 
and  more  curved  and  angular  in  the  male,  andshorter  and  thinner  in  thefemale. 
The  face,  nose,  legs  and  hoofs  are  white  in  color.  The  Dorset  Horn  is  almost 
the  equal  of  the  Shropshire  in  size.  The  fleece  is  of  medium  weight  and  fineness, 
very  white  in  color  with  hardly  the  length  of  most  of  the  other  medium  wooled 
breeds.  It  covers  the  poll  and  extends  to  the  hocks  and  knees  but  has  a  ten- 
dency to  run  bare  below.     The  flesh  ranks  onlv  as  fair. 
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The  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  Dorset  Horn  is  prolificacy.  The 
ewes  breed  twice  a  year,  producing  lambs  both  in  the  spring  and  fall.  Two 
lambings  year  after  year  deteriorate  the  flock  and  it  is  better  practice  to  raise 
two  crops  of  Iambs  every  second  year  only.  Where  it  is  possible  to  raise  the 
lambs  undei  hothouse  conditions  and  place  them  on  a  special  Christmas  or 
Easter  market  at  ten  to  fourtee".  weeks  of  age,  the  Dorset  is  very  profitable. 
They  cannot  be  recommended  for  general  use  in  the  province  as  they  do  not 
cross  well  with  the  hornless  breeds  and  the  raising  of  hothouse  lambs  requires 
special  skill,  with  more  expensive  buildings. 

Suffolk. 

There  are  very  few  Suffolks  in  Quebec.  The  breed  is  smaller  than  the 
Hampshire.  The  head  has  no  wool  covering  and  it,  as  well  as  the  legs,  are  of  a 


SUFFOLK  EWE.— Champion  at 
Ottawa  Winter  Fair  in  1916. 


Champion  LEICESTER  EWE  at 
Ottawa  Winter  Fair  in  1916. 


distinct  black  color.  The  mutton  is  of  high  quality,  ranking  close  to  the  South- 
down. The  fleece,  although  fine,  is  not  heavy  and  is  often  lacking  in  den  ity 
on  the  under  side  of  the  bodj\ 

LONG  WOOLED  BREEDS 


The  long  wooled  breeds  include  the  Leicr  .cer,  Lincoln,  Cotswold  and 
Romney  Marsh.  These,  with  the  exception  of  the  Romney  Marsh,  are  all 
found  in   the  province. 
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The  Leicester  wafl  one  of  the  first  breeds  to  be  imported  into  the  province 
and  it  13  still  very  popular  in  some  sections,  although  many  districts  are  replac- 
ing Leicester  blood  with  that  of  Down  breeding.  The  Leicester  has  a  wonderf  :I 
spring  of  rib  and  carries  remarkable  width  and  strength  along  the  upper  part 
of  the  body.  The  bone  is  of  excellent  quality  and  the  body  is  uniform  through- 
out. Viewed  from  the  side  the  Leicester  appears  slightly  long  of  leg  and 
shallow  of  rib.  They  have,  however,  an  excellent  constitution.  The  head  is 
clean  cut  with  a  sharp  angular  appearance  and  rather  small  for  the  size  of  the 
body.  The  ears  are  long  and  pointed,  being  carried  partially  erect.  The  poll 
is  long  in  appearance  with  no  tendency  to  coarseness  and  this,  with  a  clear  eye, 
a  fine  nose  that  is  slightly  Roman,  and  black  lips  and  nostrils  gives  the  Leicester 
head  its  characteristic  appearance.     The  fleece  is  heavy,  evenly  crimped  and 


COTSWOLD  EWE.— Winner  of  many 
prizes  in  Quebec,  in  1916 


A  prize  winning  LINCOLN  RAM 
LAMB  in  1916. 


possesses  a  special  lustre  which  gives  Leicester  wool  its  distinctive  value  for  the 
manufacture  of  rather  heavy,  smooth,  highly  colored  garments.  Leicester 
wool  grades  as  lustre  combing.  The  fleeces  average  from  seven  to  twelve 
pounds  in  weight.  It  is  important  that  the  Leicester  fleece  extend  well  down 
to  the  knees  and  hocks.  Bareness  at  the  neck,  flanks  and  tail  should  alf^o  be 
guarded  against. 

The  Leicester  is  inclined  to  carry  exces,.,ive  fat  and  on  this  account  the 
mutton  does  not  rank  as  first  class.  Owing  to  the  open  character  of  the  fleece, 
Leicesters  are  not  among  the  hardiest  of  breeds.  However,  their  early  maturing 
qualities  and  good  constitution  along  with  size  and  fineness  of  bone  make  the 
Leicester  ram  an  ideal  for  crossing  on  grade  flocks  for  the  production  of  com- 
mercial lambs.     The  Leicester-Cheviot  cross  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  popular. 
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Lincolns  «nd  Cotowolds. 

The  Lincolns  and  Cotswolds  are  both  larger  than  the  Leicester.  The 
lambd  attain  a  heavy  weight  but  carry  a  high  percentage  of  fat  to  lean.  The 
bone  is  inclined  to  be  heavy  and  coarse.  The  fleece  is  heavy  and  is  of  a  coarse 
character,  grading  as  coarse  combing.  The  fibres  are  long,  but  the  fleece  is 
open  in  character  and  does  not  afford  the  best  of  protection  against  inclement 
weather.  Both  breeds  have  been  prominent  in  the  show  ring,  but  owing  to  the 
openness  of  their  fleece  and  the  coarse  character  of  their  wool  they  are  not 
growing  in  popularity  nor  are  they  to  be  recommended  for  general  utility 
purposes. 

Romncy  Marsh. 

The  Romney  Marsh  is  a  breed  that  has  not  as  yet  been  introduced  into 
Quebec.  This  breed  is  large,  hardy  and  although  resembling  the  Lincoln  in 
appearance  possesses  a  denser  and  finer  fleece  that  weighs  well.      While  the 
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ANGORA  GOAT.— Mohair  of  this  length 
is  a  ready  seller  at  high  prices. 


A  well  protected  sheep  yard. 


introduction  of  a  new  breed  is  not  to  be  recommended,  there  are  certain  sections 
of  Quebec  in  which  the  Romney  Marsh  might  prove  profitable  and  be  well 
adapted  to  conditions. 

[>tf  Angora  Goat. 

A  few  Angora  goats  are  to  be  found  in  this  province.  They  may  be  utilized 
for  clearing  up  bush  land  and  for  protecting  sheep  flocks  against  dogs.  Up  to 
the  present  they  have  not  been  kept  in  sufficient  numbers  to  be  of  any  real 
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economic  value,  although  there  are  many  parts  of  the  province  where  the 
Angora  goat  could  be  of  value  in  assisting  to  clear  land  for  cultivation. 

Our  climate  is  rather  severe  for  the  Angora  goat  and  the  young  kids  are 
difficult  to  raise  although  a  few  men  have  been  quite  successful  in  their  man- 
agement. The  mohair  which  they  produce  has  a  high  market  value,  parti- 
cularly if  it  is  of  fine  quality  and  allowed  to  grow  until  over  twelve  inches  in 
length.     The  flesh  of  the  kids  and  older  goats  is  also  saleable. 


CHAPTER  II 


BUILDINGS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Sheep  yard. 


The  sheep  yard  should  face  the  south  and  a  windbreak  to  the  north  and 
west  in  the  form  of  trees,  arrangement  of  other  buildings,  or  a  board  fence  should 
be  provided.  The  yard  should  be  located  on  high  ground,  well  drained  and 
large  enough  to  afford  plenty  of  exercise  for  the  sheep.  It  is  not  advisable  to 
allow  other  stock  in  the  same  yard  with  sheep. 


HOUSING 


Buildings. 
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Buildings  for  sheep  need  not  be  expensive  so  long  as  they  are  waterproof, 
well  lighted,  well  ventilated,  dry  and  roomy.  The  size  of  the  barn  will  depend' 
on  the  size  of  the  flock.  Each  sheep  requires  at  least  one  foot  of  feeding  space 
at  racks  and  twelve  to  fifteen  square  feet  of  floor  space.  On  many  farms  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  build  a  new  barn  as  there  is  usually  a  shed  or  other  outbuild- 
ing that  is  not  serving  any  real  purpose  and  which,  with  a  little  remodeling 
in  the  way  of  providing  sufficient  light,  suitable  feeding  racks,  a  dry  floor  and 
freedom  from  draughts,  will  make  it  a  suitable  sheep  barn  with  little  expense. 
Where  such  a  build..ig  is  not  available,  a  new  sheep  barn  mup^    p  constructed. 

In  addition  to  providing  the  necessary  floor  space,  a  lof  i  e  enough  to 
hold  suflScient  hay  will  be  of  great  convenience.  If  a  lar,  Jock  is  being 
kept,  separate  storage  for  roots  will  also  be  necessary.  Aside  from  the  founda- 
tion the  remainder  of  the  building  is  best  if  built  of  wood.  Stone  or  concrete 
may  be  used  in  the  foundation  but  it  need  not  be  raised  more  than  several 
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.nch«,  above  he  ground  level.  A  few  inches  of  broken  stone  or  gravel  .,verlaid 
with  clay  makes  a  dry,  comfortable  and  inexpensive  floor  for  sheep.  Seven 
to  eight  feet  .8  a  good  height  for  the  basement.  The  sides  and  back  of  the 
basement  walls  should  be  tightly  built  to  prevent  draughts.  Rough  lumber 
and  battons  or  matched  lumber  will  provide  ample  protection 

When  it  is  desired  to  make  any  part  of  the  building  warmer  the  studding 
or  timbers  may  be  overlaid  with  shiplap  or  cheap  lumber,  and  then  a  single 
ply  of  tar  paper  with  matched  lumber  or  rough  lumber  and  battons  on  the  out- 
side. Doors  and  windows  are  placed  for  the  most  part  in  the  front  of  the  building. 

Doors. 

Doors  for  sheep  are  best  if  built  so  that  the  bottom  half  may  be  left  open 
at  all  times.  They  should  also  be  of  good  width,  allowing  of  ea«v  access  to  and 
from  the  pens.  A  dor;  6'  x  6'  built  in  top  and  bottom  parts  with  the  top  half 
in  one  piece,  hinged  at  one  side  and  the  bottom  half  divided  in  two  pieces, 
each  half  being  hinged,  swinging  to  right  and  left,  serves  all  purposes. 

Window. 

There  should  be  at  least  one  large  window  in  each  pen.  Nothing  smaller 
than  3  X  5'  is  recommended.  A  part  or  all  of  each  window  should  onen  to 
permit  a  greater  supply  of  fresh  air  when  necessary.  The  windows  should  be 
raised  three  to  four  feet  from  the  ground  to  allow  for  the  a,lmission  of  the 
greatest  volume  of  sunlight. 

Ventilation. 


Asystem  of  ventilation  is  just  as  essential  in  the  sheep  barn  as  in  other  farm 
buildings  The  windows,  door«,  chutes,  cracks,  walls,  etc.,  provide  a  certain 
amount  of  fresh  air  but  not  sufficient  at  times  when  ventilation  is  most  impor- 
tant. There  are  a  grea*  many  types  of  ventilating  sy.«tems,  but  one  of  the  most 
common  and  most  satisfactory  is  the  Rutherford.  With  th\  system  the  foul 
m  is  drawn  off  in  large  chutes  from  the  ceiling  j  \  the  fresh  air  is  admitted 
through  a  number  of  smaller  openings  in  the  wa  near  the  floor.  In  many 
buildings  only  outlet  chutes  are  found  and  when  i.eshair  is  admitted  through 
the  windows,  doors,  etc.,  fairly  good  results  are  obtained.  However,  inlet  chutes 
are  not  expensive  and  in  certain  weather  they  add  much  to  the  efficiencv  of  the 
system. 

The  inlets  should  provide  two  to  th.ee  square  inches  of  inlet  space  per 
sficep.    Two  inlets  5"  x  5"  are  found  sufficient  for  twenty  sheep.     Inlets  should 
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always  be  distributed,  the  draft  should  be  directed  upwards  and  they  should 
be  provided  with  controls. 


I  i 


The  outlets  arc  fewer  in  number  and  much 
larger  than  the  inlets.  It  is  seldom  advisable 
to  construct  an  outlet  smaller  than  20"  x  20". 
Allow  4  to  5  square  inches  of  outlet  space  per 
sheep.  Good  insulation  is  highly  important  to 
prevent  condensation  and  assist  the  air  cur- 
rents. The  outlets  should  be  fitted  with  a 
control.  They  are  best  if  placed  in  a  central 
position  and  should  extend  direct  through  the 
loft  to  the  peak,  being  covered  with  a  cupola 
which  extends  not  less  than  four  feet  above 
the  highest  part  of  the  building  and  is  built 
to  keep  out  snow  and  rain  but  not  to  check 
the  outward  draft.  For  construction  of  inlets 
and  cupola  see  illustration  of  sheep  barn. 

Pen*. 

The  size  of  the  pens  in  a  sheep  barn  will 
varys  depending  on  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  to  be  used.  Fifteen  to  twenty-five  ewes 
do  best  together  and  in  no  case  is  it  advisable 
to  house  more  than  fifty  ewes  in  a  pen.  Pens 
for  fattening  lambs  may  be  made  larger 
although  here  again  it  is  not  wise  to  house  in 
too  large  numbers.  Smaller  pens  allow  for 
sorting  according  to  age  and  size  and  better 
The  lambing  pen  should  be  smaller  and  must 
be  more  warmly  built.  It  should  occupy  the  warmest  and  sunniest  part 
of  the  barn  and  should  be  fitted  with  a  number  of  movable  partitions  so  that 
each  ewe  may  be  enclosed  in  a  separate  pen  at  lambing  time.  The  lambing 
pen  should  also  be  provided  with  a  lamb  creep  where  the  lambs  may  feed 
separately  from  the  ewes.  The  pens  should  be  arranged  with  a  feed  alley  in 
front  and  a  door  should  open  from  one  to  the  other  to  facilitate  sorting  and 
to  allow  the  attendant  to  pass  through  the  pens. 


Showing  construction  of  inlet 

chutes,  for  ventilating 

system. 

results  are  thus  obtained. 
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Faading  RmIm. 

Feedinx  racks  may  be  built  stationary  or  movable,  beiiiK  placed  on  mII» 
or  poatB  eight  to  twelve  inches  from  the  ground.  The  movable  rack  may  >)e 
used  for  either  inside  or  outside  feeding  while  the  stationary  rack  is  used  fur 
inside  feeding.  The  stationary  rack  is  usually  single  except  when  UHt>d  to 
replace  a  partition  lM>tween  pens,  in  which  case  it  is  usunlly  double.  Movuble 
racks  are  always  double  and  provide  the  most  feeding  space  with  least  coxt. 
The  feeding  rack  should  always  Im>  tight  boarded  at  the  top  for  at  least  eightcf-n 
inches  in  depth  to  prevent  chaff  and  other  dirt  falling  over  the  sheep.  Sluts 
two  inches  wide  and  sixteen  to  eighteen  inches  long  placed  three  and  on^  quarter 
to  four  inches  apart  at  the  bottom  allow  sufficient  feeding  space  and  prevent 
waste.  The  movable  rack  is  usually  built  in  two  parts,  top  and  iHittom,  to 
facilitate  moving  and  cleaning.    The  top,  in  which  the  hay  and  other  roughages 


Movable  feeding  rack  suitable  for 
inside  or  outside  feeding. 


A  good  type  of  feeding  trough. 


are  fed,  fits  into  the  bottom  which  serves  as  a  trough  for  feeding  grain  or  ruost. 
The  feeding  trough  is  built  at  the  bottom  of  the  stationary  rack.  The  front  of 
the  rack  may  be  built  perpendicular  with  the  back  sloping  towards  the  front, 
or  the  front  may  slope  inwards  towards  the  bottom.  Both  types  have  advantages, 
but  the  sloping  front  occupies  less  room  and  gives  general  satisfaction. 

Below  is  a  diagram  of  a  feeding  rack  with  the  front  sloping  inwards  ;tnd 
troughs  for  grain  and  roots  at  the  bottom. 

Facding  Troughs. 


Feeding  troughs  are  very  convenient  for  feeding  grain  and  roots  in  the 
fields,  paddocks  and  yards,  being  light,  easy  to  move  and  readily  cleaned.  They 
are  convenient  for  summer  and  fall  feeding. 
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W«tMrinff  Utensils. 

In  our  cUmst«,  where  the  temperstura  of  the  sheep  bar  '  often  falls  Im>Iow 
Mro,  a  watering  system  is  impossible,  and  troughs  or  tubs  are  used  as  waterinK 
vessels.  A  forty  gallon  barrel  sawed  into  two  parts  makes  two  cheap,  servicea- 
ble and  convenient  vessels  for  watering  sheep.  Tubs,  either  wooden  or 
galvanised  iron,  may  also  be  used  and  the  regular  watering  troughn,  thouKti 
more  exp4-nsive,  are  also  in  general  use.  All  watering  vessels  should  l>e  emptied 
as  soon  as  the  ewes  finish  drinking,  to  prevent  freesing,  and  they  should  he 
so  placed  that  they  remain  clean. 

FmMS. 

Rail  fences  when  well  built  and  kept  in  good  repair,  are  suitable  for  sheep. 
These  are  now  being  rapidly  replaced  by  fences  of  wire  construction.  Of 
these  the  woven  wire  types  are  most  suitable  for  sheep.  Cheapness  and  dur- 
ability should  be  kept  in  mind  when  selecting  t%  sheep  fence.  A  fence  of  five 
to  seven  strands,  thirty  to  thirty  six  inches  high  with  uprights  placed  sixteen 
to  twenty  two  inches  apart,  top  and  Imtiom  wires  sise  No.  0,  middle  wires 
use  No.  12,  is  cheap,  durable  and  convenient  for  either  te-nporary 
ot  permanent  purposes.  The  addition  of  one  or  two  stra*^'*  of  barb  wire  at 
the  top  will  convert  the  above  fence  into  a  general  purpose  fence  for  holding 
larger  stock.  Posts  may  be  placed  one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  rods  apart, 
additional  supports  being  added  if  necessary.  Barb  wire  alone  does  not  make 
a  suitable  fence  for  sheep.  Besides  being  ineffective  for  sheep,  the  barbs 
pull  the  wool,  causing  loss  in  weight  of  fleece. 


CHAPTER  III 


FLOCK  ESTABLISHMENT  AND  IMPROVEMENT 


The  prospective  sheep  owner  must,  of  necessity,  give  consideration  to 
a  number  of  factors  before  purchasing  a  flock  of  ewes.  The  breed  and  number 
purchased  will  depend  on  the  size,  fertility  and  topography  of  the  farm  on  which 
they  are  to  be  kept,  the  numbers  of  other  stock  that  are  carried,  the  markets 
that  are  available  and  on  the  personal  appreciation  of  the  owner  for  one  or 
more  breeds. 

The  beginner  w'll  ',<»  well  advised  in  selecting  a  breed  that  has  proved 
itself  adapted  to  and  profitable  in  his  particular  district.     The  advantages 
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of  community  breeding  should  not  be  lout  tiKht  of  and  the  exploitation  of  new 
breeds  had  better  be  left  in  the  hands  of  experts.  UwinR  to  the  rigour  of  our 
Quelwr  winters,  hardiness,  wool  iovi>ring  and  density  of  fleece  are  important 
characteristics  of  the  breeding  ewe.  Level,  fertile  farms  are  better  suited  to 
the  larger  breeds,  while  hilly  and  broken  country  is  more  adapted  to  the  smaller 
and  more  active  sheep. 

It  is  much  safer  to  start  in  a  Mmall  way  and  gradually  incroasc  the  siae 
of  the  flock  as  experience  and  knowledge  arc  gained.  Grade  ewes  coat  less 
than  purebreds  and  with  average  eare  arc  likely  to  lie  more  profitultlc  than 
purebredH.  If  sucreiwful  with  a  grade  flock  a  start  may  lie  made  with  purebreda 
in  the  course  e)f  a  few  years. 

The  most  profitable  ewe  for  Quebec  conditions  is  the  ewe  that  will  produce 
a  heavy  flee*'  of  highly  marketable  wool  and  rear  i.ne  or  preferably  two  good 
market  lambs  annually.  In  addition  to  positesMing  i^ufficient  sise,  such  a  ewe 
should  possess  the  desirable  mutton  conformation  combined  with  a  go«)d 
constitution,  uniformity  and  rompactness  of  body  and  quality  in  bone,  flesh 
and  fleece  Ciood  milking  quiiliticM  arc  also  highly  important  in  order  that  the 
lambs  may  be  well  reared.  Yearling  or  two  year  old  ewes  are  preferable  to 
older  ones.  Where  difficulty  is  experienced  in  securing  mature  sheep,  choice 
ewe  lambs  can  often  be  purchased  in  the  fall  at  prices  slightly  above  market 
quotations.  These  should  not  be  bred  until  the  following  fall  at-  early  breeding 
will  stunt  their  growth,  find,  it  prepared  to  wait  a  year  for  the  first  lamb  crop, 
a  saving  may  be  made  as  the  first  fleece  will  usually  pay  for  the  cost  of  wintering. 

In  making  selections,  aim  to  secure  uniformity  in  breeding,  size,  confor- 
mation and  fleeces.  A  small  unifornj  flock  of  welli)red  ewes  will  afford  greate. 
pleasure  and  give  proportionately  greater  returns  than  a  larger  flock  of  rather 
inferior  ewes.  It  is  good  policy  Ut  purchase  breeding  ewes  within  your  own 
district  if  possible,  but  avoid  punhasing  ewes  from  a  floi-k  that  are  unthrifty, 
that  have  been  worried  by  dogs  or  •  ir  any  other  ruuse  are  not  profitable  to 
their  owner.  The  udder,  tee»h,  age  and  size  are  ofher  points  to  be  noted  for 
each  individual  ewe. 

The  Flock  Ram. 


The  ram  us  the  cheapest  and  most  efficient  means  of  flock  improvement, 
and  nothing  but  a  pure  bred  ram  should  be  used  to  head  the  grade  flock.  The 
owner  of  a  grade  flock  cannot  afford  to  pay  high  prices,  but  he  should  be  prepared 
to  pay  for  a  combination  of  good  breeding  type,  quality  and  size  in  accordance 
with  his  flock  and  purse.  With  small  flocks  two  or  three  farmers  can  some- 
times club  together  and  purchase  a  superior  ram  for  general  use,  .it  lesw  expense 
to  each  individual  than  if  they  each  purchased  a  more  inferior  individual. 
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A  ram  is  at  his  best  for  breeding  purposes  when  two  to  five  years  of  age  ;  in  fact 
a  good  breeding  ram  may  be  used  as  long  as  he  remains  vigorous  and  his  teeth 
are  good.  It  is  always  preferable  to  use  a  ram  that  has  proved  himself  a  good 
breeder  rather  than  a  young  ram  whose  breeding  qualities  are  not  known. 
The  lambs  from  a  young  ram  are  not  apt  to  be  as  vigorous  as  those  from  an 
older  ram. 

The  ram  should  be  masculine,  representative  of  the  breed  to  which  he 
belongs  and  massive,  possessing  a  deep,  low  set,  blocky  body  that  is  uniform 
throughout  and  covered  with  a  dense,  even  fleece  of  good  quality.  The  bone 
should  be  strong  but  not  coarse  and  the  legs  well  placed  under  the  body,  enabling 
the  animal  to  walk  straight  and  true.  The  ram  should  be  particularly  strong 
in  any  points  where  the  ewes  show  weakness  or  deviate  from  the  desired  type. 
Do  not  buy  a  ram  with  only  one  testicle  downs  and  select  a  twin  if  possible. 

Good  rams  should  not  be  changed  oftener  than  once  every  two  years, 
and  if  some  provision  can  be  made  whereby  their  first  crop  of  ewe  lambs  can 
be  bred  by  another  ram  it  would  not  be  wise  to  dispose  of  a  good  breeding  sire 
under  three  years.  The  selection  and  purchase  of  new  rams  should  be  made 
well  in  advance  of  the  breeding  season.  This  allows  of  greater  opportunity 
for  selection  and  at  the  same  time  permits  of  getting  the  ram  into  proper 
condition  for  breeding. 

Having  once  established  a  sheep  flock,  it  should  be  the  aim  of  the  owner  to 
effect  improvement  from  year  to  year.  Breeding  and  feeding  are  both  impor- 
tant, but  unless  weeding  or  culling  is  practised  the  good  effect  of  the  other  two 
are  largely  lost.  The  ewe  flock  should  be  gone  over  carefully  each  yea"-  and 
undesirable  breeders,  aged  ewes,  those  with  poor  udders  and  unhaalthy  ewes 
should  be  discarded  and  their  places  filled  by  younger  ewes  selected  from  the 
best  of  the  ewe  lamb  crop  each  year.  The  average  breeding  age  of  a  ewe  ranges 
from  five  to  seven  years ;  consequently  ewe  lambs  totalling  one  fifth  of  the  ewe 
flock  should  be  retained  annually  for  replacing  vacancies  in  the  older  flock. 
These  should  be  well  grown  and  may  be  bred  when  a  year  and  a  half  old. 

Grade  Breeding,  Cro«i  Breeding  and  Pure  Bred  Breeding. 


Grade  breeding  is  the  improvement  of  a  flock  by  the  use  of  purebred 
rams  of  one  breed  for  a  number  of  years.  The  ewes  are  not  eligible  i  .  registra- 
tion but  have  a  large  percentage  or  purebred  blood  in  their  veins  and  usually 
show  pronounced  (^laracteristics  of  the  breed  to  which  they  are  related.  For 
general  utility  purposes  the  grade  ewe  is  often  as  profitable  as  the  purebred  ewe, 
but  she  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  transmit  her  characteristics  with  the  same 
degree  of  certainty.  Grade  breeding,  is  the  most  effective  means  of  flock  impiv;- 
vement. 
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Cross  breeding  is  the  practice  of  mating  males  of  one  breed  to  females  of 
another  breed,  the  object  being  to  secure  offspring  that  will  combine  the  good 
qualities  of  both  breeds  artd  at  the  same  time  be  more  profitable  from  a  com- 
mercial standpoint.  Cross  bred  lambs  should  never  be  kept  for  breeding  purposes, 
as,  while  they  may  be  superior  to  either  of  their  parents,  they  have  not  the 
power  to  transmit  their  characteristics,  and  subsequent  generations  lack  uni- 
formity, often  displaying  weaknesses  of  both  breeds  used  in  the  cross.  The 
Leicester-Cheviot,  Oxford-Shropshire  and  Southdown-Hampshire  are  three 
popular   crosses. 

There  is  always  a  good  field  for  a  limited  number  of  purebred  breeders. 
Such  men  must  have  a  special  aptitude  for  sheep  and  must  be  in  a  position  to 
put  liberal  amounts  of  money  into  the  business  from  time  to  time.  They  must 
know  their  breed  both  from  the  standpoint  of  pedigree  and  individuality, 
and  in  buying  must  use  the  best  of  judgment  in  order  that  the  flock  may  be 
managed  with  profit. 

The  following  hints  may  also  prove  useful  :— 

(a)  Study  the  weaknesses  of  your  breed  and  endeavor  to  overcome  them. 

(6)  Do  not  put  more  money  into  your  breeding  stock  than  t»>«>  locel  market 
will  warrant. 

(c)  Know  something  about  other  breeds  besides  your  own.  This  will 
help  you  correct  weaknesses  of  your  own  breed. 

(d)  New  breeds  are  difficult  to  introduce.  Even  with  keen  competition 
you  stand  a  better  chance  of  success  with  an  old  established  breed. 

(e)  Remember  that  the  success  of  your  breed  depends  largely  on  yourself. 
Do  not  put  all  the  blame  on  the  breed  if  you  fail  to  make  it  a  success. 


CHAPTER  IV 

FALL  MANAGEMENT 

In  Quebec,  weaning,  sorting,  and  breeding  are  ail  crowded  into  the  fall 
months.  In  addition,  the  lambs  and  discarded  ewes  are  sold,  rams  are  changed 
and  additions  are  made  to  the  flock,  so  that  the  fall  is  a  very  important  season 
for  the  sheep  owner. 

Weaning  the  Lambs. 

Weaning  takes  place  for  the  most  part  during  September.  The  months  of 
July  and  August  are  both  dry,  hot  months  and  pastures  are  bare  so  that  unless 
8p<>(M.^!  provision  is  made  early  weaning  is  not  likely  to  be  successful.     In 
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September  the  nights  are  cooler,  fall  rains  have  started  the  pastures  and  the  fly 
pest  is  almost  past.  The  bulk  of  the  lambs  are  old  enough  so  that  when  weaned 
and  placed  on  good  pasture  they  suffer  no  set  back  and  continue  to  develop 
and  gain  in  weight.  September  weaning  also  allows  the  ewes  a  period  in  which 
to  gain  in  condition  before  breeding. 

After  weaning  the  ewes  should  be  placed  on  a  dry  pasture  and  gone  over 
several  times  during  the  first  week  or  ten  days,  all  ewes  that  require  it  being 
milked  out.  When  dried  up  the  ewes  should  be  culled  over  and  discards  either 
sold  or  placed  with  the  lambs  to  fatten.  Yearling  ewes  selected  for  breeding 
purposes  should  now  fill  up  the  vacancies  and  all  may  be  removed  to  a  better 
pasture  in  order  that  they  may  come  forward  to  the  breeding  season  in  good 
condition. 

The  sale  of  the  lambs  will  depend  on  prices  and  weights.  Early  lambs 
averaging  seventy  pounds  and  upwards  in  weight  may  be  sold  during  August 
and  early  Spetember  if  good  prices  prevail.  However,  as  most  of  the  lambs  are 
dropped  jur-r  previous  to  turning  the  ewes  to  pasture,  they  are  more  proP^able 
if  held  until  October  or  early  November.  On  good  pastures  lambs  shouiu  gain 
from  ten  to  fifteen  pounds  per  month,  so  that  if  prices  remain  steady  a  gain  of 
one  to  two  dollars  per  head  is  effected. 

Winter  feeding  is  little  practised  in  Quebec  and  as  a  i  ..oult  prices  for  winter 
fed  lambs  are  much  higher  than  those  prevailing  throughout  the  fall  months. 
Young  lambs  and  those  from  slower  maturing  breeds  of  seventy  to  eighty  pound 
weights  can  often  be  more  profitably  marketed  after  a  month  to  six  weeks 
feeding  period. 

Breeding  the  Ewes. 


From  the  middle  of  November  to  early  December  is  the  most  general 
period  for  breeding  the  ewes.  Purebred  flock  owners  and  those  who  raise 
early  lambs  for  a  special  market  breed  earlier,  but  for  general  farm  conditions 
where  it  is  desired  to  have  all  the  lambs  dropped  before  turning  the  ewes  to 
pasture,  the  above  period  is  most  satisfactory.  Great  care  should  be  taken 
to  see  that  the  ewes  are  gaining  in  flesh  when  bred  and  it  is  good  policy  to  flush 
or  grain  feed  the  ewes  for  ten  days  to  two  weeks  before  breeding,  giving  them 
one  half  to  one  pound  of  oats  daily.  This  brings  the  ewes  in  stronger  in  heat, 
ensures  a  larger  percentage  of  twin  lambs  and  shortens  the  lambing  period. 

The  dates  on  which  the  ram  is  turned  with  the  ewes  and  taken  out  should 
be  marked  down.  When  field  breeding  is  practised  the  breast  of  the  ram  should 
be  marked  with  water  color  paint  daily  so  that  each  ewe  is  marked  on  the  hutt 
of  the  tail  as  bred.  At  the  end  of  fourteen  to  sixteen  days  the  color  of  the  paint 
should  be  changed.     Returned  ewes  may  be  detected  in  this  way.     If  many  of 
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the  ewes  are  not  settled  in  lamb,  at  the  second  breeding  a  change  of  rams  had 
better  be  made,  as  this  would  indicate  that  the  ram  is  not  a  sure  breeder. 

With  purebred  flocks  it  is  better  practice  to  keep  records  of  individual 
breeding  dates  of  each  ewt.  To  save  catching  and  disturbing  the  ewes  a 
number  sufficiently  large  to  be  read  at  a  distance  may  be  stamped  on  the  fleece 
with  marking  fluids  which  dissolve  in  the  scouring  process.  The  correspond- 
ing ear  tag  should  be  recorded  along  with  the  number  stamped  in  the  fleece. 

Mature  rams  will  breed  fifty  ewes  under  field  condition  and  seventy-five 
to  one  hundred  ewes  where  one  service  only  is  allowed.  A  ram  lan.b  will  serve 
twenty  ewes  under  field  conditions  and  twenty-five  to  thirty  ewes,  allowing 
one  service  only.  The  ram  should  be  kept  in  good,  vigorous  condition  through- 
out the  breeding  season. 

Dipping. 

Dipping  is  always  advisable  in  the  fall.  The  cost  is  not  large  and  besides 
destroying  ticks  and  lice,  it  tenus  to  promote  the  growth  of  wool  and  ensures 
greater  comfort  to  the  ewe  flock  during  winter.  Small  flocks  may  be  dipped 
in  vats  or  other  suitable  utensils  about  the  farm.  For  larger  flocks  the  galva- 
nized iron  or  cement  tank  will  be  more  satisfactory.  The  tank  should  be 
provided  with  an  approach  and  drainmg  platform  and  may  be  placed  in  a  yard 
or  lane  to  facilitate  catching.  Either  liquid  or  powder  dips  may  be  used,  both 
giving  satisfactory  results.  If  the  flock  is  badly  infected  with  ticks  or  lice  a 
second  dipping  is  advisable  in  three  to  four  weeks.  New'y  purchased  animals 
should  always  be  dipped  before  being  placed  with  a  clean  flock.  Spring  dipping 
is  to  be  recommended  after  shearings  particularly  if  the  sheep  and  lambs  are 
not  free  from  ticks  and  lice. 


CHAPTER  V 

WINTER  MANAGEMENT 

Care  of  the  Breeding  Flock. 

In  late  fall  and  early  winter  when  the  nights  are  cold  and  often  damp  the 
ewe  flock  should  be  allowed  the  protection  of  their  winter  quarters.  A  little 
grain  or  a  small  allowance  of  roughage  will  help  to  keep  the  ewes  from  losing 
flesh  besides  tending  to  make  the  change  from  summer  to  winter  feeding  more 
gradual.  The  ewes  may  be  allowed  the  run  of  the  fields  until  severe  weather 
and  heavy  snow  falls  necessitate  winter  housing. 
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If  the  ewes  go  into  winter  quarters  in  Rood  condition  they  may  bo  carried 
through  the  early  part  of  the  winter  with  little  or  no  grain.  Aged  and  thin 
ewes  may  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  flock  and  given  extra  feed  When 
clover  or  alfalfa  hay  and  roots  have  been  provided,  the  winter  ration  for  the 
breedmg  ewes  is  practically  complete.  Pea,  bean  and  oat  straws  may  be  used 
as  a  supplement  to  the  more  expensive  leguminous  hays.  Silage  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  roots  but  care  must  be  taken  that  it  is  fresh  and  free  from  mould 
Oat  and  pea  hay  when  cut  at  the  milk  stage  and  properly  cured  is  patalable 
and  nutritious,  being  much  preferable  to  timothy  hay  which  contains  too  much 
fibre  and  little  protein.  Roots  may  be  fed  in  liberal  quantities  during  the 
early  part  of  the  winter  but  as  lambing  time  approaches  the  amount  should 
be  reduced  to  one  or  two  pounds  daily  per  ewe.  With  the  reduction  of  the 
roots,  grain  feeding  may  be  commenced,  the  amount  being  increased  up  to  one 
half  and  one  pound  per  ewe  per  day.  Oats  and  bran  in  the  proportion  of  two 
parts  of  oats  and  one  part  of  bran  is  a  healthy,  nutritious  grain  ration  for  the 
ewes. 

Ewe  lambs  kept  for  breeding  purposes  should  be  fed  more  liberally  than 
the  older  ewes.  When  possible  they  should  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
flock  and  should  receive  a  ration  that  will  promote  growth  and  development, 
but  not  excessive  fat.  Clover  or  alfalfa  hay,  roots  and  a  small  allowance  of 
oats  and  bran  daily  will  keep  them  in  a  healthy,  vigorous  condition. 

The  ram  should  be  kept  in  average  flesh  throughout  the     "  T    most 

cases  a  little  grain  daily  is  advisable.     Swedes  may  be  fed   w    .  ly  but 

mangels  should  be  avoided  as  they  have  a  tendency  to  cause  bladder  f  jubles. 
The  roughage  should  consist  of  clover  and  alfalfa  hay. 

Exercise. 


The  importance  of  exercise  during  the  winter  months  for  all  classes  of 
s'lcep  and  particularly  the  breeding  ewes  cannot  be  over  estimated.  The  ewes 
should  be  encouraged  to  take  exercise  at  all  times  by  leaving  the  doors  opens 
except  m  stormy  or  very  extreme  weather,  and  by  feeding  outside  when  the 
weather  is  fine. 
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CHAPTER    VI 


SPRING   MANAGEMENT 


As  spring  approaches  and  the  ewes  are  getting  heavy  in  Iamb  they  will 
require  more  pen  and  feeding  space.  If  the  flock  is  large  it  should  be  divided, 
and  ewes  which  are  expected  to  lamb  first  removed  to  the  warmest  and  most 
comfortable  pen  in  the  building.  Care  should  also  be  taken  that  the  floors 
of  the  pens  are  level,  as  ewes  that  are  heavy  in  lamb  are  more  apt  to  get  on  their 
backs.  The  lambing  pen  should  also  be  provided  with  equipment,  so  that  a 
number  of  individual  lambing  pens  can  easily  be  constructed  when  required. 
These  are  usually  movable  and  are  built  along  the  warmest  side  of  the  pen. 
The  ewe  is  much  quieter  in  the  individual  lambing  pen.  In  case  of  twins 
being  born,  both  are  kept  together  and  there  is  no  danger  of  either  of  the  lambs 
getting  strayed  from  the  mother.  The  failure  of  a  ewe  to  mother  one  of  her 
lambs  invariably  results  from  one  lamb  getting  strayed  from  its  mother  shortly 
after  birth.  In  case  the  ewe  requires  special  attention  at  lambing,  this  can  he 
given  in  the  separate  pen  without  disturbing  the  rest  of  the  flock.  Good 
ventilation  should  be  provided  in  the  lambing  pen  as  the  ewes  must,  of  necessity, 
be  more  closely  confined. 

It  is  important  that  the  attendant  be  on  hand  at  lambing  time  to  see  that 
everything  is  going  well.  Ewes  should  not  be  disturbed  unless  assistance  is 
necessary.  The  most  common  causes  of  trouble  at  lambing  are  large  lambs 
and  malpresentations.  In  the  first  case  the  ewe  may  be  assisted  in  giving 
birth  to  her  lambs,  and  in  the  second  case  the  attendant  should  make  himself 
familiar  with  the  various  forms  of  nialpresentation  and  the  method  of  correcting 
same.  Failure  on  the  part  of  the  attendant  to  lamb  the  ewe  will  neces.sitate 
the  services  of  a  veterinary. 

Strong,  vigorous  lambs  soon  gain  their  feet  and  are  able  to  suckle  without 
assistance.  Sueh  lambs  require  little  or  no  attention-  Weak  lambs  should  be 
assisted  to  their  feet  and  require  help  until  they  are  strong  enough  to  feed 
themselves.  If  a  lamb  becomes  chilled  it  may  be  quickly  revived  by  giving 
it  a  teaspoonful  of  brandy  in  a  little  of  the  ewe's  milk.  It  is  often  advisable 
to  remove  weak  lambs  to  a  warm  place  beside  the  stove  for  a  day  or  two  iinti! 
they  are  feeding  well.  In  such  cases  the  lambs  will  be  returned  regularly  at 
short  intervals  to  their  mothers  and  allowed  to  feed. 

Wi*.h  proper  feeding  a  ewe  usually  has  sufficient  milk  for  two  lambs.  \\  hen 
three  lambs  are  born.,  the  third  will  do  better  if  transferred  to  a  ewe  that  has 
only  one  lamb  or  one  that  may  have  lost  her  lamb.  If  a  ewe  dies  after  giving 
birth  to  a  lamb,  or  if  a  ewe  for  some  reason  cannot  raise  her  lamb,  it  shonld,  if 
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poMible,  be  placed  with  another  ewe  rather  than  trying  to  raise  it  on  the  bottle. 
The  change  is  most  readily  made  shortly  after  the  iambs  are  born.  In  some 
cases  the  change  may  be  made  without  difficulty  while  in  other  cases  the  ewe 
obstinately  refuses  to  mother  a  strange  lamb.  In  such  instances  various  methods 
are  used  to  induce  the  ewe  to  adopt  the  lamb.  When  a  lamb  dies,  its  skin  may 
be  removed  and  placed  on  the  lamb  that  you  wish  the  ewe  to  adopt  and  usually 
no  trouble  is  exp(  .cnced.  The  ewe  may  also  be  closely  peimed  or  tied,  the  lambs 
being  brought  in  only  at  regular  intervals  until  the  preference  disappears. 
This  may  be  assisted  by  milking  some  of  her  own  milk  on  the  head  of  the 
strange  lamb  and  by  the  application  of  strong  smelling  drugs  to  the  nose  of 
the  ewe,  such  as  alcohol,  brandy,  etc. 

A  few  days  after  lambing  the  ewe  may  be  gradually  brought  1  .lok  to  her 
full  grain  allowance  bes;  '-s  giving  her  all  the  hay  and  roots  she  will  eat.  A  little 
oil  cake  may  be  added  to  the  oat  and  bran  ration  particularly  if  clover  or  alfalfa 
hays  are  not  available.  Mangels  may  be  substituted  for  swedes  as  they  are 
better  milk  producers.  The  ewes  should  be  kept  on  a  liberal  and  highly 
nitrogenous  ration  until  they  are  turned  io  pasture.  At  ten  days  t .  two  weeks 
of  age  the  lambs  will  usually  begin  to  nibble  at  grain  and  they  should  be  given 
all  they  will  eat.  A  lamb  creep  provided  with  a  trough  will  allow  them  to  feed 
at  their  leisure.  Crushed  oats,  bran  and  oilcake  together  with  clover  or  alfalfa 
leaves  provide  a  suitable  ration  for  growing  lambs. 

The  change  from  inside  feeding  to  pasture  should  be  made  gradually. 
By  allowing  the  ewes  into  a  small  field  each  day  where  they  can  get  a  taste  of 
grass  but  not  sufficient  to  put  them  off  inside  feeding,  the  change  may  be  made 
without  injury  to  ewes  or  lambs. 


Ear  Notching  the  Lambs. 


A  mark  of  identification  is  important  whether  the  lambs  be  purebreds 
or  grades.  A  system  of  ear  notching  provides  the  farmer  and  breeder  with 
a  means  of  identification  besides  giving  him  a  reliable  record  of  the  breeding 
of  the  lamb  crop  for  each  year.  At  weaning  it  is  often  difficult  to  tell  to  which 
ewe  a  lamb  belongs  unless  the  lamb  carries  a  mark  of  identification.  Ear 
tags  have  a  tendency  to  cause  the  ears  of  young  lambs  to  droop.  The  tattoo 
mark  is  difficult  to  insert  in  a  lamb's  ear  and  does  not  remain  so  distinct  as 
when  put  in  when  the  lamb  is  nearly  mature.  Ear  notching  is  most  satisfactory 
and  alldws  of  the  addition  of  the  ear  tag  and  tattoo  mark  at  a  later  date.  Ear 
notching  should  be  performed  when  the  lambs  are  a  few  days  old.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  the  nicks  are  distinctly  made  and  in  the  right  place. 


If 
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Ear  Tiling  and  Tattooing. 

The  ear  tag  or  tatoo  mark  may  be  inserted  when  the  lambB  are  weaned 
or  any  time  later.  Ear  tags  should  be  inserted  •>»•  -een  the  cartilaRe  folds 
and  should  be  placed  so  that  the  outer  edge  lat)- 1  fits  neatly  agaiiMt 

the  lower  edge  of  the  ear. 


SrsUmcf  Ear /farming 


■  to  la.  -  /t fit- tar. 


n  ta  Att-/t/f -eg/: 


w 


£  ufiuft^tuf—^fts. 


•£ar-t9% 


■TmtCt 


■^pvncA 


I 
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Before  insortinn  the  tatoo  mark,  the  inside  of  the  ear  should  »«•  well  washed 
with  soap  and  water  and  dried.  Then  smear  the  inside  of  the  ear  and  points 
of  the  tatoo  bloeks  that  are  being  used  with  the  tatooing  oil.  The  numl)er 
or  mitials  may  then  Iw  punched  into  the  ear.  After  removing  the  punch  rub 
the  tatoomg  oil  well  into  the  incisions  made  »)>•  the  points  of  the  tut<M)ing 
blocks.  The  points  of  the  tatooing  blocks  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  after 
l)eiMg  used. 


Docking  and  Castrating. 

I'ndocked  and  uncastrated  grade  lambs  are  always  an  indication  of  primi- 
tive methods  in  the  handling  of  sheep,  and  no  farmer  wh(.  takes  an  interest 
m  his  flock  will  neglect  the  performance  of  these  ojM'rations.  Both  are  very 
simple  and  if  properly  pc-formed  at  the  right  age  there  is  little  or  no  danger 
of  loss.  Moreover,  docK.ng  adds  to  the  neatness,  comfort  and  appearance 
of  the  flock,  while  castrating  enable ;«  the  farmer  to  hold  his  wether  lambs  foi 
late  fall  sales  when  a  heavier  weight  usually  brings  «  higher  average  price  per 
pound.  Ram  lambs  become  troublesome  about  the  middle  of  September, 
their  gains  are  slower,  they  have  to  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  flock 
or  sold,  and  their  value  per  poimd  is  below  that  of  ewe  or  wether  lambs. 

Docking  and  castrating  should  both  be  performed  when  the  Iambs  are 
ten  days  or  two  weeks  of  age.  Lambs  under  ten  days  of  age  are  likely  to  be 
weak  while  those  over  two  weeks  have  greater  development  of  the  "organs 
and  their  removal  is  more  of  a  shock  to  the  system.  It  would  be  easier  on 
the  Iambs  to  allow  a  few  days  to  elapse  between  each  operation.  However, 
the  farmer  is  usually  rushed  with  work  an<l  a  saving  of  time  is  effected  if  both 
are  performed  at  once,  and  moreover,  if  the  lambs  are  of  the  proper  age 
no  serious  results  are  likely  to  follow.  When  a  few  days  are  allowed  to  elapse 
between  each  operation,  castrating  is  best  performed  first,  a.s  the  wound 
heals  more  quickly,  bleetls  less  and  is  better  protected,  not  being  so  liable  to 
injury  when  catching  for  docking.  An  assistant  is  necessary  for  castrating 
and  although  he  may  be  dispensed  with  for  docking,  his  services  are  u.seful 
and  result  in  a  neater  and  more  uniform  dock.  A  good  sharp  knife  and  a  basin 
of  water  to  which  some  disinfectant  has  been  added  is  all  the  equipment  that 
IS  required  for  the  work.  The  operation  is  best  performed  in  the  morning 
of  a  bright  clear  day. 

Castrating. 

The  lamb  is  held  by  the  attendant  at  the  proper  height  with  the  underside 
of  the  body  outward,  rump  downward  and  the  front  and  hind  legs  held  together. 
The  scrotum  is  grasped  with  the  left  hand  of  the  operator  and  pulled  outward 
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to  its  full  Ipngth  when  it  i»  aevprcd  Htraight  arroiM  al)out  one  inrh  from  the  hmly, 
removing  onr-third  to  one-half.  The  toHtirlm  will  now  protrude  and  may  Ix* 
removed  by  the  teeth  of  the  operator  or  with  small  pineherw  xpecially  mnilc 
for  the  purpose  or  by  Hlitting  the  peritoneal  eoverinK  with  the  knife  and  pulliiiK 
the  traticle  with  the  finger  until  the  rord  breaks.  The  first  method  is  niowt 
commonly  practised  in  all  large  sheep  raising  i-ountries.  It  is  quicker  and  in 
seldom  followed  by  complications  of  any  kind.  Removal  with  pinchers  huvinK 
claws  that  fit  around  the  testicle  is  very  similar  to  the  first  method  except  that 
the  pinchers  are  substituted  for  the  teeth.  There  is  more  danger  of  crushiiiK 
the  testicle  and  it  is  slower.  Lambs  which  show  any  tendency  to.vanls  rupture 
should  not  be  castrated  by  either  of  the  al)ove  methods  as  the  removal  of  the 
peritoneal  lining  allows  the  intestines  to  protrude.  The  last  method,  nanu'ly, 
slitting  the  peritoneal  lininjr  with  the  knife  and  pulling  the  testicle  free  is 


Proper  position  for  castrating. — Operator       Proper  position  for  docking. — Operator 
removing  bottom  third  of  Scrotum.  feeling  for  second  joint  from  body. 

commonly  practised  with  small  flocks.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  testicle 
is  not  crushed,  otherwise  the  lamb  will  display  male  characteristics  and  will 
be  troublesome  in  the  fall.  The  peritoneal  covering  should  be  stitched  in 
lambs  that  show  any  signs  of  rupture.  In  all  three  methods  it  is  highly 
important  that  the  lower  part  of  the  scrotum  be  removed.  This  permits  of 
proper  drainage  for  the  wound  and  it  does  not  heal  too  quickly.  In  no  case 
should  the  testicle  be  removed  through  a  small  slit  in  the  side  of  the  scrotum 
leaving  a  pocket  at  the  bottom  in  which  the  blood  can  accumulate,  causing 
the  wound  to  fester.  If  festering  does  occur  the  wound  should  be  opened  at  om  e 
and  all  pus  squeezed  out.  Lambs  having  abnormal  testicles  should  not  I  it- 
operated  upon  until  they  become  normal,  otherwise  there  is  much  greater  ri-^k 
and  danger  of  loss. 
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Docking. 


The  lainh  ia  ht'ld  in  the  name  manner  for  dcx'kinK  ait  for  CHJ«(ratinK.  A 
stub  of  ono  and  a  half  to  two  inchon  in  length  should  be  left.  If  severed  at 
the  Herond  joint  from  the  l)ody  the  deiiire«l  length  In  UKually  obtained.  The 
jointB  may  l>e  felt  with  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  the  knife  >H>iiig  placed 
dirertly  over  the  wiond  joint  when  with  one  downward  Mtroke  the  tail  in  Hevered 
from  the  body.  When  le  man  in  docking  alone  the  lamb  it*  allowed  to  Ntand 
on  itH  feet  with  its  hca«l  in-twi'en  the  legN  of  the  operator  when  the  tail  in  severed 
with  one  stroke  from  below  upwards.  The  practice  of  severing  the  tail  with 
a  chisel  is  not  to  Im*  recommended  as  the  bone  is  very  often  splintered  leaving 
a  painful  wound  that  takes  a  long  while  to  heal. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  lambs  bleed  excessively  if  <lock. d  at  the  right  age. 
However,  occasionally  o  lamb  will  bleed  to  death  if  not  looked  after.  The 
application  of  pressure  just  over  the  artery  for  u  few  moments  will  sometimes 
coagulate  the  blood.  Tincture  of  iron  is  also  used,  but  failing  this  a  small 
cord  may  be  tied  aroimd  the  stub  uiid  left  for  twelv.-  to  twenty-four  hours 
when  it  should  be  removed,  otherwise  circulation  is  sfopp«'d  and  the  part 
sloughs  off.  (•ol)webs,  puff  balls,  flour,  etc.,  have  been  used  with  success, 
but  many  of  these  primitive  methods,  while  effe.Mive  in  sti  far  as  stopping  the 
bleeding  is  concerned,  subject  the  lamb  to  danger  from  infection.  The  docking 
of  older  sheep  is  a  much  n:ore  serious  matter  than  with  lambs.  A  large  sharp 
knife  is  the  best  instrument  to  use,  the  tail  being  severed  at  the  .second  joint  the 
same  as  with  lambs.  The  most  effective  method  of  stopping  the  bleeding  is 
to  sear  the  artery  with  a  red  hot  iron.  Searing  is  recommended  by  some 
authorities  for  lambs,  but  its  use  is  seldom  necessary  and  the  lamb  in  saved 
much  pain.  The  docking  sheare  are  more  costly,  less  practicalde  and  have 
no  special  advantage  over  the  use  of  the  knife. 

After  operating,  the  flock  should  be  turned  into  a  dry  pasture  field  where 
they  can  be  watched  during  the  day  and  any  necessary  attention  given.  There 
is  seldom  any  danger  after  the  first  day,  although  it  i.s  advisable  to  watch 
the  flock  closely  until  the  wounds  are  healed.  Neither  of  the  above  operations 
should  be  performed  in  warm  weather  when  the  fly  season  is  on,  as  magggts 
are  almost  certain  to  get  into  the  wounds. 

The  importance  of  docking  and  castrating  cannot  be  over  emphasized. 
Both  tend  toward  the  production  of  greater  profits  atid  th.-y  go  hand  in  hand 
with  good  practice  in  the  management  of  the  farm  flock. 
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?'  taring  and  praparing  Wool  for  Markot. 

HhparinR  may  romnipner  an  iwon  an  the  weathrr  iit  warm  I'liough  ami  the 
ewi-N  havi>  ffntithfHi  lambiiiK.  HheariiiK  nhoiihi  alwayi<  (n>  romplptc<l  iN'fon- 
th«>  wnrni  wcathor  iM>tit  in  ai*  lnt«>  iihparinK  rauxeii  lom  of  wool  thnniith  piilliiiK 
the  «>wf>«*  Um>  fl(>«ih  ami  thi>r«>  ih  UanRpr  of  th**  Iambi*  patiiift  nomr  of  thi>  wim>I, 
ri>fiiiltiiiK  in  the  formation  of  wool  balln  in  the  ntomarh  whirh  often  caiiM-  death. 
I>r>"  weather  Hhoiild  \h>  nelected  for  whearinK.  A  good  clean  barn  H«K»r,  a  roupli' 
of  barn  dooni  laid  xide  by  nide  or  a  few  lM>ardi<  taeked  together  will  m'rve  for 


MACHINK  SHKAHIXCi. — Note  that  the  ewe  i«  mtting  on  her  nimp  and  may 
l)e  tilted  to  any  position  allowinic  for  eomfort  to  both  ewe  and  operator. 
The  h(»tt.)ni  left  hand  corner  shows  the  fleece  b«)x  lying  flat  and  threadcil 
with  paper  flc.'ce  twine. 
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a  suitalile  sheariiiit  platform.  The  ewes  should  be  pennetl  in  a  clean  plmc 
handy  to  the  shearing  platform.  It  is  good  practice  to  tan  the  ewes  liefoic 
shearinR.  The  tag  locks  should  be  kept  separate  and  washed,  when  they  may 
be  s'lld  with  the  rest  of  thi  wool.  Triinminjt  the  hind  quarters  before  tuinine 
the  ewes  to  pasture  prevents  the  excessive  accumulation  of  tags  or  dunn  Ux  l<s. 
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Tht  old  time  method  of  NhrariiiR  with  the  hand  »hv&n  in  rapidly  ipvinii 
pUcp  to  the  RhPBrinR  niarhiiie.  I^'nn  nkill  in  nee<i(>d  to  operate  the  inarhiiio 
with  the  Maine  efReiency  an  the  hand  Mheam.  There  in  little  danger  of  rutting 
unlefw  (  MoleMnly  handle<i.  The  ponition  in  whirh  the  i»he«'p  iit  held  while  the 
variouM  partu  of  the  l>ody  are  l)eing  nhorn  ran  Im'  In-^t  learned  l>y  wati-hinn  a 
••killed  workman  at  work. 

The  proper  p«»nifion  for  Hhearing  is  to  place  the  nhi^-p  on  iU  rump  U-twei-n 
the  kne.H  of  the  nhearer      It  lihiiuld  (m-  allowed  fr«e  uwe  of  itit  leg»*  ami  the  head 


The  fleece  prop«'rly  folded  and  ready  f(»r  presNimt. 

should  always  hi'  held  off  the  floor.     In  this  p«)sitioii  it  may  l)e  tilted  either  to 
the  right  oi  left  and  backwards  or  forwards  as  the  shearer  may  desire. 

Experienced  shearers  differ  in  methods  of  shearing.  Som«>  prefer  to 
shear  lengthwise  of  the  body  while  others  prefer  to  shear  around  the  body. 
In  either  case  shearing  commences  just  below  the  jaw,  the  fleece  being  opened 
down  to  the  brisket.  The  wool  on  the  head,  neck,  shoulders  and  front  legs 
is  then  removed.  The  belly  wool  is  shorn  next  and  the  inside  of  the  thighs 
me  stripped  from  in  front.  The  right  side  is  then  shorn  well  clear  of  the  back 
bone  whether  shearing  lengthwise  or  roimdwise  of  the   body.     The  ewe  is 
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tJien  given  a  half  turn  and  the  remainder  of  the  fleece  removed.  The  wool 
should  be  allowed  to  fall  ahead  of  the  shears  or  machine  head.  The  weight 
of  wool  is  suflScient  to  keep  the  skin  taut  ahead  of  the  machine.  Extra  pressure 
raises  the  skin  and  increases  danger  of  cutting.  Long  strokes  permit  of  greater 
speed.  The  shearing  platform  should  be  swept  clean  after  each  sheep  is  shorn. 
When  shorn  the  fleece  lies  on  the  shearing  platform  with  the  flesh  side 
up.  It  should  be  turned  over  and  spread  out  to  its  natural  size.  If  chaffy 
and  seedy  a  few  shakes  will  remove  part  of  this  material.  Straws  should  also 
be  p'-^ked  off. 


The  fleece  pressed  and  ready  to  tie. 
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The  fleece  may  then  be  rolled  or  boxed  for  market.  If  rolled  the  odpes 
should  be  turned  in  and  the  body  of  the  fleece  double  lapped  when  it  will  be 
about  sixteen  inches  wide  and  the  full  length  of  the  fleece.  It  is  then  rollod 
tightly  from  the  breech  to  the  neck  anH  ued  with  paper  fleece  twine,  or  in  the 
absence  of  this,  a  small  band  of  wool  may  be  twisted  out  of  the  neck  and  wrapped 
once  around,  the  end  being  shoved  under  the  band. 

Boxing  is  prefeiable  to  rolling.  The  fleece  is  more  tightly  wrapped,  it 
packs  better  in  shipment,  there  is  less  waste  in  handling  and  little  danger  of 
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shrinkage  before  shipment.  The  fleece  box  is  made  out  of  a  board  9'  long, 
r  wide  and  1"  thick.  It  is  sawn  into  three  lengths  3'  long.  The  third  length 
is  again  sawn  into  three  pieces  1'  square.  Four  pairs  of  hinges  and  two  hard- 
wood locking  pieces  or  two  hooks  and  eyes  and  four  springs  are  necessary  to 
complete  the  box.  The  locking  pieces  are  hardly  as  handy  as  the  hooks  and 
•>'•, '  luit  are  cheaper.  Three  nicks  are  made  with  a  saw  on  each  side  of  the  box 
'or  tljitddinit.  Four  or  six  lengths  of  paper  fleece  twine  eleven  feet  long  are 
necf?«wary  for  -.tch  fleece.  The  fleece  when  boxed  is  approximately  one  foot 
Sduare 


Showing  the  fleece  after  tying  when  the  box  wa.s  released. 

Fleeces  that  are  boxed  or  rolled  for  ma.ket  should  be  placed  in  a  proper 
wool  sack  and  kept  in  a  cool,  dry  place  until  forwarded  for  grading.  Wool 
should  never  be  placed  in  cheap  bran  sacks,  and  binder  twine,  hay  wire,  etc., 
should  never  be  used  for  tying  wool. 
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CHAPTER  VII 
SUMMER  MANAGEMENT 


Sheep  should  be  turned  to  pasture  gradually.  If  given  the  run  of  a  small 
field  that  is  intended  for  spring  ploughing,  it  is  possible  to  turn  them  out  earlier 
for  a  part  of  the  day  and  they  become  accustomed  to  the  grass  without  getting 
sufficient  to  put  them  off  their  winter  feed.  The  exercise  is  beneficial,  the 
grass  that  they  obtain  helps  to  stimulate  the  milk  flow  and  there  is  not  the  same 
tendency  for  excessive  scouring  when  they  are  eventually  turned  into  their 
summer  pasture.  A  few  acres  of  fall  rye  provide  the  earliest  pasture  for  sheep 
and  if  removed  before  it  is  cropped  too  close  the  rye  suffers  but  little  damage. 
Dry  rolling  or  hilly  land  that  is  well  watered  and  well  shaded  provides 
the  beat  pasture  for  sheep  during  the  summer.  In  addition  to  a  supply  of 
good  water  and  plenty  of  shade  the  ewes  should  be  salted  regularly  and  looked 
over  from  time  to  time  to  see  that  they  are  all  in  good  health.  During  the  fly 
season  provision  should  be  made  for  the  application  of  tar  to  the  noses  of  the 
, sheep  as  a  protection  against  the  gad  fly,  the  eggs  of  which  when  lodged  in 
the  nostril  of  the  sheep  cause  the  disease  known  as  "  grub  in  the  head  ".  The 
simplest  method  of  applying  the  tar  is  to  salt  the  sheep  in  round  or  square 
holes  in  timbers  or  old  logs  about  four  inches  across  and  three  to  four  inches 
deep.  The  upper  inside  edges  of  these  holes  may  be  smeared  with  pine  tar 
from  time  to  time  and  the  ewes  in  getting  the  salt  will  smear  their  nostrils  with 
the  tar.  Thi.s  method  saves  catching  and  smearing  the  ewes  by  hand  every 
ten  days  to  two  weeks  and  is  perhaps  more  effective. 

When  .sheep  are  run  exclusively  on  a  pasture  they  require  a  change  from 
time  to  time,  otherwise  the  best  results  are  not  obtained.  When  a  small 
flock  of  sheep  are  run  in  conjunction  with  other  stock,  they  usually  have  suffi- 
cient run  to  meet  their  requirements,  and  a  change  of  pasture  is  not  so  essential 
until  the  season  is  well  advanced  and  pastures  are  setting  short.  At  such 
times  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  sheep  as  well  as  the  other  stock  to  make  a 
change,  because  the  sheep  being  close  and  more  active  croppers  get  th  advan- 
tage. Summer  and  fall  forage  crops  work  in  to  advantage  at  such  times. 
A  mixture  of  peas  and  oats,  sowed  in  the  proportion  of  one  bushel  of  each, 
is  one  of  the  earliest  and  best  summer  crops.  Second  growth  clover  follows 
a  Httle  later, vetches  come  in  about  the  same  time  as  the  clover,  rape  is  suital)le 
for  late  summer  and  fall  feeding,  while  timothy  aftermath  is  usually  relied  on 
for  late  summer  and  fall  pasture.  All  sheep  owners  should  provide  one  or 
more  forage  crops  to  tide  them  over  the  possible  dry  spell  when  the  natural 
pastures  fail  to  provide  the  necessary  feed. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


FEEDS  AND  RATIONS  FOR  SHEEP 

No  animal  will  respond  more  quickly  and  Rive  more  economical  returns 
for  feed  consumed  than  the  sheep. 

Although  sheep  consume  a  large  variety  of  plants  when  feeding  outside, 
they  are  particularly  fastidious  when  being  fed  inside  and  relish  only  the  most 
palatable  feeds.  On  this  account  the  category  of  sheep  feeds  is,  compara- 
tively speaking,  small. 

In  balancing  rations  for  sheep  it  should  always  be  kept  in  mind  that  they 
require  a  relatively  higher  proportion  of  protein  than  other  farm  animals.  This  is 
due  largely  to  the  growth  of  wool  which  is  going  on  at  all  times. 

Where  protein  can  be  supplied  in  the  roughages  or  bulky  part  of  the  ration, 
the  cost  of  sheep  feeding  is  kept  down  to  a  minimum  and  breeding  classes  can 
be  carried  in  good  condition  by  using  but  very  little  of  the  expensive 
concentrates.  Among  the  dry  roughages,  red  clover  and  alfalfa  hays,  mixed 
hay,  pea  and  oat  hay,  and  pea,  bean,  and  oat  straws  arc  the  most  important. 
Red  clover  and  alfalfa  hays  are  both  about  equal  for  sheep  feeding.  When 
properly  cured,  alfalfa  has  a  slight  preference.  Both  of  these  hays  contain 
a  high  percentage  of  protein  and  are  necessary  for  the  best  results  whether 
feeding  for  fattening  or  breeding  purposes.  Mixed  hay  is  preferable  to  timothy, 
giving  much  better  results.  Timothy  hay  is  not  a  good  feed  for  sheep  as  it 
contains  too  much  fibre  and  little  protein.  Pea  and  oat  hay,  if  cut  at  the  milk 
stage  and  properly  cured,  makes  an  excellent  sul)stitute  for  the  leguminous  hays, 
particularly  during  the  early  part  of  the  winter.  Pea,  bean  and  oat  straws 
Tiay  be  used  to  supplement  the  more  expensive  hays.  Pea  and  bean  straws 
re  both  relished  by  sheep  and  contain  a  higher  percent  of  protein  than  oat 
straw.  Oat  straw,  although  the  poorest,  has  a  considerable  value  for  sheep 
feeding  when  fed  in  conjunction  with  other  rouhgages. 

Roots  constitute  the  main  succulent  roughage  for  sheep.  Swedes  are 
preferable  to  mangels  for  all  practical  purposes  although  mangels  are  recom- 
mended for  ewes  after  lambing  as  they  are  better  milk  producers.  Mangels 
should  never  he  fed  to  breeding  rams  as  they  are  apt  to  cause  bladder  troubles. 
Roots  act  as  a  stimulant  for  the  appetite  and  regulate  the  bowels.  On  this 
account  they  have  a  feeding  value  above  what  their  chemical  constituents 
)uld  indicate. 

Silage  is  coming  more  to  the  front  as  a  succulent  feed  for  sheep.  When 
well  made,  fresh  and  free  from  mould  it  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  roots. 
It  is  quite  palatable  and  nutritious  and  although  not  as  safe  as  roots,  yet,  if  fed 
judiciously,  excellent  results  are  obtained.  Ewes  that  are  heavy  in  lamb  should 
not  be  fed  over  a  pound  to  a  pound  and  a  half  of  silage. 
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Conc«ntr«f  (Nitrof  nou«  and  Carbonaceous). 

Heavy  concentrates  should  always  be  avoided  with  breeding  stock,  the 
heavier  grains  being  used  for  fattening  purposes  only.  All  grains  may  be  fed 
whole  as  no  animal  is  better  able  to  do  its  own  grinding  than  the  sheep.  Brewers' 
grains,  bran  and  oilcake  are  the  three  best  and  most  widely  used  protein  or 
nitrogenous  concentrates,  while  oats,  corn,  barley,  wheat  and  peas  are  the  five 
most  common  carbonaceous  concentrates. 

Nitroganou*  Conc«ntrat— . 

Bran  is  usually  the  cheapest  nitrogenous  concentrate  and  should  be  inclu- 
ded in  practically  all  grain  rations  for  sheep.  For  breeding  ewes  and  growing 
stock  it  is  indispensable  and  its  loosening  effect  helps  to  correct  digestive 
troubles  when  heavy  grains  are  being  fed  in  the  fattening  pens  When  protein 
is  lacking  in  the  bulky  part  of  the  ration,  bran  should  be  included  in  the  grain 
ration  for  the  best  results. 

Oilcake  is  a  palatable,  highly  nutritious  feed  and  very  wholesome  when 
fed  in  moderate  quantities,  ror  young  lambs,  ewes  in  milk  and  the  fitting 
of  sheep  for  show,  oilcake  has  a  special  value.  For  general  use  its  cost  often 
makes  it  prohibitive. 

Brewers'  Graim  are  nutritious,  palatable  and  a  safe  feed  for  all  classes 
of  sheep.  They  are  light  and  easily  digested,  containing  a  fairly  high  percent 
of  protein.  Brewers'  grains  may  be  included  in  the  grain  ration  for  ewes  before 
and  after  lambing,  for  growing  stock  and  for  stock  rams. 

Cottonsetd  meal  while  having  a  high  feedmg  value  is  not  relished  by 
sheep  nor  is  it  as  safe  a  feed  us  the  other  three.  Cottonseed  meal  should  not  l)e 
fed  to  breeding  ewes. 

Carbonaceous  Concentrates. 


Oats  are  grown  on  practically  every  farm  and  there  is  no  grain  that 
is  more  relished  by  sheep  than  oats.  For  fattening  purposes  they  are  hardly 
the  equal  of  corn,  wheat,  peas  or  barley,  but  for  breeding  and  growing  stock 
they  are  unsurpassed.  Oats  are  usually  included  in  grain  mixtures  as  they  have 
a  tendency  to  lighten  up  the  heavier  grains. 

Corn.— For  fattening  purposes  no  grain  excels  corn.  It  is  very  starchy 
in  nature  and  better  results  ar'  v^btained  when  it  is  fed  in  a  mixture  rather  than 
alone.  Corn  shou!''  be  fed  with  caution  to  all  breeding  gtock  as  it  is  too  fatte- 
ning. 
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Wheat  has  practically  the  same  feeding  value  for  fattening  purposes  as 
corn.  Frozen  wheat  when  it  can  be  obtained  cheaply  makes  an  excellent  feed 
for  fatteninj!  lambs.     Like  corn,  wheat  is  too  fattening  for  breeding  stock. 

Barley  has  hardly  the  feeding  value  of  either  corn  or  wheat  for  fattening 
purposes  and  it  is  inclined  to  be  a  little  more  hea*'ng  on  tlie  blood.  The  best 
results  are  obtained  from  feeding  barley  when  it  is  included  in  a  mixture. 
Barley  should  also  be  fed  with  caution  to  breeding  ewes. 

Peas  are  an  excellent  feed  'or  fattening  sheep.  When  fitting  for  show, 
peas  h&ve  a  special  value  as  they  give  a  firmness  to  the  finish  which  is  not  obtained 
by  any  other  grain.  The  extensive  feeding  of  peas  to  breeding  stock  should  be 
avoided. 

Weed  seed  screenings  may  be  utilized  for  fattening  lambs.  Experimen- 
tal results  show  that  they  have  a  high  feeding  value  and  that  they  may  be 
fed  with  safety.  They  should  always  be  finely  pulverized  before  feeding  and  if 
fed  in  conjunction  with  liberal  quantities  of  roots  there  is  little  or  no  danger  in 
their  use  and  their  feeding  value  is  increased. 

Prepared  Feed* —Many  of  the  prepared  feeds  now  offerea  for  sale  may 
be  fed  to  sheep  but  these  are  usually  too  expensive  for  the  feeding  value  which 
they  contain,  and  as  a  suitable  ration  can  usually  be  made  up  from  home  grown 
and  nitrogenous  feeds,  it  is  seldom  that  the  sheep  raiser  is  under  the  necessity 
of  purchasing  such   feed. 

The  following  rations  are  recommended  for  sheep  feeding:— 


1.  Early  winter  rations  for  breeding  I'yea. 


I  3  to  6  lbs.  of  clover  or 
alfalfa  hay, 
4  to  6  lbs.  of  swedes. 


Note.       1  to  2  lbs  of  silage  may  be 

susbstituted  for  swedes. 


II  2  to  4  lbs.  of  mixed  hay, 
1  to  2  lbs.  of  pea,  bean  or 

oat  straw. 
14  to  14  lb.  of  oats  and  bran, 
in  proportion 
of  2  of  oats  and  1  of  bran. 


2.  Late  winter  ration*  for  breeding  ewes. 


I  3  to  6  lbs.  of  clover  or 
alfalfa  hay, 
1  to  2  lbs.  of  swedes, 
\iio\4  lb.  uf  oat*  and  bran 
(2  pts.  oats  to  1  pt.  bran). 


II  2  to  4  lbs.  of  mixed  hay, 
1  to  2  lbs.  of  pea  bean  or 

octt  straw. 
J^  to  1  lb.  of  oats  and  bran. 
(2  pts.  oats  to  1  pt.  bran). 
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I  3.  Rations  for  awm  after  lambing. 


3  to  6 11)8.  of  clover  or 

alfalfa  hay, 

4  to  6  lbs.  of  mangels 

or  swedes, 
%  to  IJ^  lbs.  oats  and  bran, 
(2  pts.  oats,  1  pt.  bran). 
14  to  ^  lb.  oil  cake. 


II  3  to  6  lbs.  of  mixed  hay, 
5^  to  2  lbs.  of  oats,  brewers' 

grains  and  bran, 
(1  pt.  each). 
J<^  to  H  lb.  oil  cake. 


4. — Rations  for  young  lambs. 

Clover  and  alfalfa  leaves, 
Rolled  oats  2  pts. 
Bran  2  pts.  (all  they  will  eat). 
Oil  cake  1  pt. 


S. — Rations  for  fattening  lambs,  70  to  110  lbs.  weights. 

1  to  2  lbs.  clover  or  alfalfa  hay, 

2  to  4  lbs.  swedes, 

%  to  1}4  lbs.  grain  ration. 

Grain  ration  made  up  as  follows 

1  pt.  corn     1  pt.  corn 

2  pts.  oats  or  1  pt.  barley 
1  pt.  bran    2  pts.  oats 

1  pt.  bran 


Ift' 


I 
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CHAPTER   IX 

DISEASES  OF  SHEEP 

The  sheep  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  healthiest  of  farm  animals,  yet  one  of 
the  hardest  to  treat  for  diseases.  Exercise,  frequent  change  of  pasture,  and 
good  management  in  feeding,  breeding  and  housing  are  the  big  factors  in  main- 
taining a  healthy  flock.  The  following  paragrephs  deal  with  diseases  that  are 
common  among  sheep,  and  those  that  can  be  ..uccessfully  treated  in  most  cases 
without  the  aid  of  a  veterinarj'  surgeon. 

Colds. 

Colds  usually  result  from  exposure  to  wet  cold  weather  or  to  housing  in 
damp,  draughty  buildings.  Unless  colds  are  checked  they  may  develop  into 
chronic  catarrh  or  pneumonia.  Treatment  consists  in  removing  the  cause 
whatever  it  may  be.  Add  a  few  grains  of  potassium  permanganate  to  tli. 
drinking  water  and  give  one  tablesponnful  of  the  following  tonic  twice  daiij 
until    the    cough    disappears. 


8  ozs. ;    nux 


Totiic.    Ginger,  8  ozs.;  gentian,  8  ozs.;  soda    bicarbonate, 
vomica,  2  ozs.;  pulv.  potassium  nitrate  (fatlpetre)  2  ozs. 

The  above  tonic  may  be  given  in  all  cases  of  unthrift  or  failing  health  and 
is  particularly  advisable  in  the  fall  and  early  winter  when  sheep  in  Quebec  are 
particularly  subject  to  colds. 

Sore  Eyes. 


Sore  eyes  may  be  of  two  forms,  those  resulting  from  mechanical  injury  as 
barley  awns,  chaff,  nails,  thorns,  etc.,  or  those  resulting  from  an  infectious 
bacterial  germ.     The  latter  may  infect  the  whole  flock  unless  checked. 

Treatment.— For  mechanical  injuries  remove  all  particles  of  foreign 
material  from  the  eye  and  wash  the  eye  once  or  twice  daily  with  a  weak  solu- 
tion   of    boracic    acid. 

Infectious  forms  should  be  isolated  immediately  and  treated  once  or  twice 
daily  with  a  five  percent  solution  of  boracic  acid. 

Note  All  cases  of  eye  trouble  should  be  kept  in  a  dark  place  as  this  pre- 
vents the  growth  of  cataracts. 
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Matfott. 

Flesh  wounds  occurring  during  the  fly  season  require  immediate  attention, 
otherwise  they  become  infected  with  maggots. 

Treatment — Clip  off  the  wool  immediately  sui rounding  the  wound. 
Thoroughly  cleanse  the  wound  with  a  mild  disinfectant  and  water,  then  paint 
with  tincture  of  iodine  and  apply  tar.  If  maggots  have  made  their  appearance 
the  wound  should  be  cleansed  by  spraying  it  with  a  strong  disinfectant  ;  a 
creolin  solution  is  very  effective.  Care  should  be  taken  that  every  part  of  the 
wound  is  free  of  maggots.  It  may  then  be  painted  with  iodine  and  given  an  ap- 
plication of  tar. 

Scours. 

Scours  are  very  common  in  spring  lambs  and  often  affect  older  ?''eep.   With 
lambs  the  cause  is  usually  due  to  giving  the  ewes  a  sudden  change  1,  while 

with  older  sheep  the  cause  is  usually  due  to  the  ovreating  of  succuloni  or  frozen 
feeds.  If  sheep  are  out  on  pasture  a  late  spring  frost  or  an  early  fall  frost  will 
often  cause  the  trouble. 

Treatment. — Remove  the  cause  and  in  the  case  of  lambs  give  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  boiled  cow's  milk  and  lime  water  every  two  hours.  In  bad  cases  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  laudanum  may  be  given  in  a  little  brandy  and  boiled  milk. 

With  older  sheep  cut  off  the  feed  at  once  or  remove  from  the  frozen  pasture 
and  give  as  a  purgative  4  ozs.  of  castor  oil  and  feed  lightly  on  dry  feeds  for  a 
few  days.  Persistent  cases  may  be  given  a  teaspoonful  of  laudanum  in 
blackberry  brandy  twice  daily  and  fed  on  a  gruel  made  from  burnt  flour. 

Constipation. 


■  : 


Young  lambs  whose  mothers  are  not  getting  sufficient  succulent  feed  and 
older  sheep  that  are  being  fed  exclusively  on  dry  feed  are  often  subject  to 
constipation.  Lambs  become  dumpish,  refuse  to  suckle  and  often  show  symp- 
toms of  pain,  while  others  take  fits  or  act  strangely.  Older  sheep  refuse  to  eat, 
the  bowels  have  little  or  no  movement  and  the  temperature  rises.  Exclusive 
feeding  on  dry  timothy  hay  is  one  of  the  most  common  causes  of  constipation 
in  sheep. 

Treatment. — Ymmg  lamb.s  should  he  given  an  enema  of  soapy  w;iter. 
Repeat  the  enema  until  a  movement  of  the  bowels  is  effected.     In  stubborn 
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cases  a  tablenpoonful  of  castor  oil  may  be  given  as  well.  The  diet  of  the  ewe 
should  be  made  more  laxative  and  often  a  purgative  of  raw  linseed  oil  will  have 
a  beneficial  effect  on  the  milk,  thus  correcting  the  tendency  for  constipation 
in  the  lamb. 

With  older  sheep  a  purgative  of  one  half  to  one  pint  of  raw  linseed  oil 
should  be  administered  at  once.  Smaller  doses  may  be  given  every  four  to  six 
hours  until  the  bowels  move  freely.  The  patient  should  be  fed  lightly  on  a 
laxative  ration  for  a  few  days  when  it  may  be  brought  back  gradually  to  its 
full  feed. 

Internal  Paruitm —  Worma. 


The  sheep  is  very  subject  to  the  ravages  of  internal  parasites.     Spi'tie«  of 
these  infect  the  brain,  lu  "gs,  liver,  stomach  and  intestines. 

Two  parasites  infect  the  brain,  namely,  grub  in  the  head  and  gid  or  sturdy. 

drub  in  the  Head  is  caused  by  the  gad  fly.  Eggs  deposited  on  the  nostrils 
of  the  sheep  are  drawn  up  into  the  sinuses  of  the  head  where  they  hatch  into 
grubs.  Infected  ewes  have  a  discharge  from  the  nose  which  is  often  bloody. 
They  sneeze  violently,  often  rear  up  on  their  hind  legs  and  appear  in  great 
distress.  The  disease  may  prove  fatal  but  often  the  grubs  mature  and  pass  out 
through  the  nostrils  leaving  the  sheep  in  a  normal  condition.  The  application 
of  tar  during  the  fly  season  will  prevent  attacks  from  the  gad  fly  and  is  the 
most  effective  means  of  preventing  the  trouble.  Little  can  be  done  for  infected 
ewes  except  to  let  the  disease  take  its  course.  Pouring  kerosene  oil,  turpentine 
and  snuff  into  the  nostrils  is  often  more  irritable  than  the  disease  and  seldom 
has  any  beneficial  effect. 

did  or  Sturdy  is  much  more  serious  than  grub  in  the  head.  Gid  is  the 
result  of  the  ewes  or  lambs  picking  up  segments  of  tapeworms  which  have  been 
deposited  on  the  sheep  pastures  in  the  faeces  of  dogs.  Eggs  from  these  seg- 
ments hatch  into  small  grubs  which  bore  through  the  intestinal  tract  and  are 
car  :  d  by  the  blood  to  various  parts  of  the  body,  some  finding  their  way  to  the 
cranium  where  they  form  cysts.  As  these  cysts  enlarge  and  press  on  the  brain 
the  disease  develops.  The  head  is  often  thrown  back  and  the  animal  is  subject 
to  nervous  twitchings.  They  gradually  lose  the  use  of  their  sight  and  walk 
m  a  circle  either  to  the  right  or  left.  They  become  stupid  and  get  weaker 
and  thinner  in  condition  until  they  finally  die.  This  is  one  of  the  most  common 
sheep  diseases  in  Quebec  and  is  the  cause  of  many  deaths  annually  among 
Quebec  flocks. 
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Treatnunt.—Thfn  is  no  cure  for  the  diaewe.  Dogii  Bhould  Ik*  kept  ofF 
the  »heep  pantures  as  much  as  possible  and  any  doRs  known  to  lie  affected  with 
tape  worms  should  be  treated  with  male  shield  fern  oil.  While  the  life  history 
of  the  diseaMe  would  not  indicate  that  tar  would  l)o  effeetive  in  preventing  iti 
appearance,  yet  flock  owners  who  are  persistent  in  the  application  of  tar  durinn 
the  summer  months  are  seldom  if  ever  known  to  have  cases  of  the  <iis<>aM(>  in 
their  flocks. 


T»p«  Worm*. 

Tape  worms  of  sheep  are  of  two  kinds,  the  larg*'  (Taenia  expansa)  and  ihc 
small  (Taenia  flmbriata).  Sheep  sufferinK  from  the  large  ta|M'  worm  have  an 
abnormal  appetite,  are  unthrifty  and  in  advanced  casi's  have  diarrhea.  Sen- 
ments  of  the  worm  may  occaionnally  be  found  in  the  excrement. 

Treatment  consists  in  starving  for  twenty-four  hours  then  K'ving  two  draiiitt 
of  male  shield  fern  oil  in  niilk.  Follow  this  in  a  couple  of  hours  with  a  purgutivc 
of  3  to  4  ozH.  of  Epsom  Salts.     Lambs  shoulcl  receiv*'  a  smaller  iIum'. 

The  small  tape  worm  is  iiot  so  common  as  the  la'ge  one,  but  when  precciit 
is  much  more  injurious  as  it  blocks  the  biliary  duct.  Little  can  be  done  in  the 
way  of  treatment. 

Round  Worma.NodulatrDiMitMor  Knotty  Gut. 

There  are  several  species  of  round  worms  but  the  most  common  of  these 
causes  the  diseases  known  as  knotty  gut  or  nodular  disease.  The  disease  is  nio.st 
common  in  young  sheep  although  it  is  iound  in  sheep  of  all  ages.  In  advanced 
stages  the  walls  of  the  intestines  are  covered  with  small  knots  or  nodules  of 
various  sizes.  These  are  filled  with  a  yellowish  pasty  material.  Affetlcd 
animals  are  not  thrifty  and  in  time  owing  to  improper  absorpt-on  of  the  intesti- 
nal juices  the  animal  dies. 

Prevention  is  the  only  remedy  for  this  disease.  Frequent  change  of 
pasture,  the  growing  of  summer  forage  crops  and  liberal  feeding  at  all  times  are 
the  most  effective  means  of  keeping  the  disease  in  check.  This  disease  is 
quite  common  in  Quebec  and  large  flock  owners  should  always  be  on  watch 
for  its  appearance 

Stomach  worms. 


This  is  one  of  the  most  serious  of  the  internal  parasites.  The  worms,  wdith 
are  %"  to  1 J^"  in  length,  are  found  floating  about  in  the  contents  of  the  fourth 
stomach.     Lambs  are  very  subject  to  the  disease.     It  is  supposed  that  the 
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yming  ImnhH  pi<k  up  thi-  i>rki.  from  thr  iiniturc  woriim  wh«>n  nibhlinn  at  the 
(iiiiall  hlailcD  of  fpram. 

AfTpctcd  laiiihH  lu<k  tli-vi'lopini'iit  und  huvi'  u  pafXTV  ««)lorp<l  Mkiii.  Oldor 
shiM-p  owiriK  to  KmittT  vitality  art'  I<>nh  aff...t.-<l.  Thi.  diwaw.  i^  iitti,.  known 
in  QhpImt  althoiiRh  quite  ronunon  in  thi-  Unitecl  Stat.-H  and  n,mv  parts  of 
Ontario,  and  may  make  itH  appraranct'  any  liiuf. 

Pri'vcntion  in  prcfi-rubl..  to  treat rn.-nt.  The  .-wi-h  should  In-  kept  off 
infi-ct.-d  pa,<turp..  and  flocks  known  to  huvf  Ih.'  (i..,.-awe  xhould  hav.-  a  chanKe  of 
paHturi-  I'Vi-ry  wwk  or  ten  days.  When  thin  in  not  |H>N,<il.lc  the  hunl>s  :.:ay  l.e 
kept  in  the  nhi-ep  harn  and  th«-  ewen  hroiinh*  in  at  reKular  iiifervalx. 

rmi<wf«/.- Affeele<l  lanilm  Miould  he  .stiirv<-d  for  twelve  hours  then 
(tiven  <.ne  to  two  tal)lesp«M)nful«  of  turrx-ntine  or  KHs<.line  in  cow's  milk.  ( 'ope- 
ras, formalin  and  tobaceo  leaves  are  also  used. 

Liitifi  WvnnH  ami  Uver  Fluke  an-  little  known  in  (iiiel.ee.  They  may 
!«•  p>-''V«'nted  l.y  keepinn  the  sheep  (.ff  low  pastures  and  hoiisiiiK  in  sanitfirv 
huildiiiKs. 

Bloat. 

Bloat  may  result  fro-n  sudden  chanRes  of  pasture  and  feeds,  from  over««ating 
on  plover  or  alfalfa  pastures  and  from  eating  frozen  rajM-,  eh.ver.  alfalfa  and 
other  ureen  feeds. 

The  first  stomaeh  or  rumen  fills  with  khs  id  unless  r.'lieved  thi-  animal 
dies  from  sufToeation.  If  notieed  in  time  the  iormation  of  rus  may  l.e  eheeked 
and  relieved.  Kaise  the  animal's  head,  lie  a  simill  stiek  between  its  jaws  and 
give  the  followinn  :  3  drams  hypo  sulplmte  <.f  s(.da,  1  dram  KiiiRer  and  one 
teaspoonfulof  turpentine,  in  milk  or  raw  linseed  oil.  Should  this  fail  to  give 
relief  it  will  l.e  neeessaiy  to  use  the  trocar  or  in  cases  of  emerKency  a  jack  knife. 
The  insertion  is  made  on  the  left  side  half  way  between  the  last  rib  and  the 
point  of  the  hip  bone  and  two  nnd  a  half  to  four  inches  hum  the  middle  of  the 
back  bone.  Direct  the  point  of  the  trocar  or  knife  downwards,  forwards  and 
inwards. 


Garget. 

Oarget  may  result  from  the  lamb  not  takinjt  suffi(.i«>nt  milk,  from  over- 
feeding, injury  or  a  chill.  The  udder  becomes  red  and  inflamed.  The  ewe  is 
stiff  on  one  or  both  hind  legs  and  as  the  di.sea.se  develops  swelling  takes  place  on 
the  under  side  of  the  body  near  the  udder.  The  udder  turns  a  dark  bbnsh 
red  color,  circulation  stops  and  it  becomes  cold. 
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Aa  Boon  m  the  diicaae  in  nutired  the  ewe  should  lie  milked  frequently  and 
Kiv«t)  s  purxative  of  4  to  0  ou.  of  Rptioni  Saltn  or  one  half  to  one  pint  of  raw 
Unseed  oil.  Every  effort  should  l>e  made  to  keep  up  circ/lation  in  the  udtlcr 
by  rubbing  it  with  turp<<ntine  and  ramphorated  oil.  The  udder  iihould  then 
be  wrapped  in  warm  eloths  and  external  heat  should  Im-  applied  from  time  to 
time.  In  bad  cases  it  is  advisable  to  apply  a  mustard  plaster.  The  ewe  Mhuuld 
be  fed  lightly  on  looseniiiK  fcMMls  such  as  bran  mash,  roots  and  kooiI  alfalfa 
or  elover  hay.  The  laml>8  should  Im'  transferred  to  another  ewe  or  raiHed  on 
cow's  milk.  CiarRet  is  more  prevalent  among  floeks  that  are  carried  in  fairly 
high  fit  throughout  the  winter  months. 

Foot  rot. 

When  once  the  disease  makeM  its  appearance,  it  is  likely  to  pass  thrniiKb 
the  entire  flock  unless  stamped  out.  Low  lying  yards  anti  continued  wet 
weathrr  provide  suitable  conditionx  for  an  outbreak  of  the  dineaHe.  As  a 
preventative  the  hoofs  of  all  sheep  should  be  trimmed  before  leaving  their 
winter  quarters.  The  feet  of  affected  sheep  should  have  every  particle  of 
diseased  or  lo<ise  h<M)f  removed  and  the  foot  should  be  thoroughly  dcmicd. 
Then  apply  butter  of  antimony  or  pure  tincture  of  iodine  several  times  a  week. 
As  soon  as  the  foot  is  dry  and  hard  annoint  it  with  tar  until  the  h<M)f  becomes 
pliable  and  healthy.  If  a  number  of  ewes  have  developed  the  disease  it  is 
advisable  to  pass  the  entire  flock  through  a  long  narrow  trough  or  box,  the 
bottom  of  which  has  been  covered  with  equal  parts  of  lime  and  blue  stone. 
This  will  prevent  the  development  of  new  cases. 

Skin  Disaaaoa. 

Aside  from  ticks  and  lice  sheep  are  affected  with  a  number  of  skin  diseases, 
as  scab,  mange,  etc.  Skin  diseases  are  very  infectious  and  on  this  account 
are  under  government  control.  Outbreaks  seldom  occur,  but  as  soon  as  the 
wool  begins  to  fall  from  two  or  more  ewes  in  a  flock  and  gives  evi(len<'('  of 
spreading  to  others  the  proper  authorities  should  be  notified  at  once. 

Treatment  consists  in  thoroughly  dipping  every  sheep  in  the  flock,  following 
this  by  disinfecting  the  buildings,  fences  and  everything  that  infected  sheep 
have  come  in  contact  with,  either  in  the  buildings,  yards,  or  fields. 

Sanitation. 


The  annual  clean  up  must  not  be  overlooked  in  the  sheep  barn,     fli^an- 
liness  is  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  of  disease.     Have  the  sheep  pens  thorouuhly 
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cleaned  iliiriiiK  \\w  Huniin.T  months.  Swi-i-p  down  hII  diint  and  coI.wpIw  and 
give  the  p«'rm,  wnllt*  und  rciliriK  n  roat  of  whifowash  l.cfori'  lutiiHinK  llif  I'w.^  for 
thp  winter.  Lime  i«hould  hUh  Im-  xprinklid  ovi-r  the  fl«H.r»»  iM'on-  iM'ddinK. 
Thin  addn  to  th«'  uppeurunci'  mid  nuft-guardH  itKuinMt  dim'Hw. 


CHAPTER  X 

MARKETING  SHEEP  PRODUCTS 

(iradinn  und  i'o-o|MTutiv»'  HpllinK  uccordinK  to  (piality  ii«  now  Ix^inn  rccoj!- 
niicd  UH  th«'  fain-st  and  mont  profitable  method  of  xellinK  wlieep  prodiielH.  It  in 
equally  appliealile  and  I.enefieial  in  itn  r«'HultB  for  both  wool  and  lanilis  The 
old  n»etho<l  of  xellinK  "I  a  flat  rale,  reRardleHS  of  (piality.ofTered  no  extra  renin 
aeration  to  the  pronrcssjve  sheep  raiser  and  plaeed  a  preniiuiii  on  produets 
of  inferior  quality. 

('o-o|M'rative  inarketjnK  ensim's  a  greater  net  return  to  the  nht-ep  raiser. 
He  receives  full  market  vi>lue  minus  eost  of  marketing.  My  selliiiK  eolleelively 
iH'tter  business  prineiples  are  evolved,  expeiis.-  of  operation  is  lower  and  the 
quality  of  the  products  and  volume  of  business  ensures  a  liixher  price.  He 
comes  more  directly  in  touch  with  prices  and  comlitions  on  the  central  markets 
and  is  in  a  position  to  breed,  finish  and  prepare  his  pro<iucts  to  best  advan- 
tBge.  Sales  are  often  maile  direct  to  the  consumer,  hence  the  produ<er  nets  the 
mid(ilenian's  profit,  ("o-operative  selliiin  leads  to  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of 
district  breedings  hence  the  production  of  more  uniform  and  highly  profifabh 
products. 

(iradinu  and  co-ojM-rative  sellin«  necessitate  the  organization  of  local 
.isMiciations.  These  must  be  organized  on  a  |)urely  co-operative  l)asis,  each 
member  payinjt  in  proportion  to  the  benefits  which  he  receives.  The  size  of 
.xuch  as.sociations  will  (U'pend  largely  on  local  conditions,  I)ut  it  is  seldom  that 
the  formation  of  an  association  would  be  warranted  unless  at  least  three-  thou- 
sand pounds  of  wool  or  a  carload  of  lambs  could  be  offered  for  urailioK  and  co- 
operative sale  annually.  Ex|)ense  of  oi)eration  will  run  between  one  half  and 
one  cent  a  pound  for  wool,  and  five  to  ten  cents  each  for  lambs,  depending 
oil  the  size  of  the  association,  market  facilities  and  distance  to  market. 

Wool  Grading. 

Fleeces  of  wool  vary  as  to  fineness,  leiiKth  of  staple,  strength  of  fibre, 
ct.i„ur,  cleanness  and  shrinkaRe.   Any  of  these  factors  may  determine  the  value 
and  use  to  which  a  particular  fleece  may  be  put.     Wools  under  two  inches  in 
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length  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  woolens  while  thoMe  over  two  inches  Ioiik 
are  used  in  the  worsted  process.  The  finer  wools  are  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  more  expensive  goods  and  the  lower  gradoK  in  the  manufacture  of  cheaper 
and  coarser  goods.  White  wools  may  be  manufactured  inio  white  or  coloured 
goods  while  black  or  gray  wools  must  be  kept  separate  and  used  in  coloreil 
goods  only.  Wools  of  a  high  per  centage  of  shrinkage  are  worth  less  per  pouml 
than  those  of  a  low  shrinkage,  because  when  scoured  the  high  shrinkage  wools 
yield  less  wool  for  a  given  weight  than  the  low  shrinkage  wools. 

Wool  grading  is  the  separating  of  fleeces  into  classes  according  to  the  various 
qualities  which  they  possess.  In  the  past  grading  has  been  performed  mostly 
in  the  wool  houses  and  mills,  except  in  some  of  the  large  sheep  raising  counties 
where  it  is  performed  at  the  shearing  sheds. 

(trading  enables  the  manufacturer  to  buy  more  wool  of  the  desired  grade 
or  grades  with  less  money  than  he  could  otherwise,  because  he  buys  only  those 
wools  than  he  can  use.  When  buying  ungraded  wools  the  manufacturer  may 
buy  large  quantities  of  wool  that  is  not  suitable  for  his  line  of  trade  ;  in  conse- 
quence he  has  considerable  money  tied  up  in  wool  that  he  cannot  use,  and  which, 
for  the  time  being  at  least,  restricts  his  buying  capacity  from  a  manufacturing 
standpoint. 

Although  graded  wool  is  always  more  suitable  for  the  manufacturers  and 
will  bring  more  money  to  the  farmer,  yet  on  account  of  the  small  flocks  kept, 
especially  in  Eastern  Canada,  grading  was  impossible  until  organization  took 
place  and  through  co-operative  associations  farmers  were  willing  to  grade 
and  sell  together.  In  this  way  grading  became  possible  and  the  expense  to 
each  farmer  is  small  while  the  lienefits  to  be  derived  therefrom  amount  to  several 
cents  per  pound. 


Grades  produced  in  Quebec. 


The  wools  of  the  province  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  classes,  namely 
clothing  and  combing.  Of  the  clothing  grades  the  quantities  are  small,  only 
wool  froniSouthdowns  and  the  shortest  and  finest  of  the  Down  fleeces  going  into 
this  class.  The  bulk  of  the  wool  in  the  province  is  of  the  combing  class  and 
may  be  graded  into  four  classes,  namelj",  medium  combing,  low  medium  conihinfj 
lustre  combing  and  coarse  combing.  Medium  combing  wool  is  the  finest  and 
may  be  producted  by  purebred  Shropshires,  Oxfords,  Hampshires,  Dorsethnrns, 
Suffolks  and  Cheviots.  The  staple  ranges  from  two  to  four  inches  in  length, 
is  soft  and  silky  to  the  touch,  and  should  be  fine  enough  to  spin  fifty-four  to 
fifty-six  shanks  to  the  pound.  When  scoured  medium  combing  wool  sh links 
from  30  to  40  per  cent.   It  is  perhaps  the  most  widely  used  wool  on  the  market, 
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being  used  by  woolen,  worsted,  felt  and  hosiery  mills.  Dress  fabrics,  serges, 
shawls,  flannels,  blankets,  hosiery,  paper  felts  and  all  kinds  of  woolens  may  be 
manufactured  from  this  wool.  The  diversity  of  its  uses  creates  a  steady 
market  demand  for  large  quantities  of  this  wool,  consequently  it  is  usually 
an  easy  seller  at  high  prices. 

Low  medium  combing  wool  is  usually  produced  by  the  commoner  and 
poorer  bred  sheep  of  the  medium  wooled  class.  It  is  coarser  and  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  inferior  and  poorer  materials. 


Five  Marketable  (irades  of  W«)l. — No  1.  Medium  Clothing. — Xo  2.  Medium 
Combing. — No.  3.  Low  Mediunj  (bombing.— No.  4.  Lustre  Combing. — 
No.  5.     Coarse  Combing. 
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Lustre  combing  wool  is  produced  by  purebred  and  well  bred  Leicesters, 
Cotswolds  and  Lincolns.  It  is  noted  for  its  lustre  or  sheen.  On  account  of  its 
power  to  reflect  light  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  where  delicate 
colour  shades  are  desired,  such  as  lady's  dress  goods,  coat  linings,  curtainw. 
braids,  serges,  damasks,  huntings,  furniture  cloth  and  goods  of  a  heavy  smooth 
nature. 

Coarse  combing  wool  is  produced  from  poorly  bred  sheep  of  the  long  wooled 
type.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets,  rugs,  and  for  knitting  yarns. 
There  is  very  little  of  this  class  of  wool  produced  in  the  province. 


Three  Common  defects  of  Queliec  Wools  which  reduce  the  selling  value. — On 
the  left.  Seedy  and  Chaffy.— On  the  right,  Burry  Wool.— Below 
Cotted  Fleece. 

Black  and  Grey  WooU. 

Black  and  grey  wools  are  not  of  a  uniform  color  and  quality  and  can  only 
be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  colored  goods.  On  this  account  they  are  not  as 
valuable  as  the  white  wools, 
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R«j«ction«. 

The  rejection  class  includes  all  fleeces  which  on  account  of  their  condition 
are  not  suitable  for  any  of  the  above  grades  and  includes  seedy  and  chaffy 
fleeces,  burry  fleeces,  cotted  fleeces,  and  fleeces  with  a  break  in  the  fibre  The 
percentage  of  rejections  can  be  greatly  reduced  by  the  use  of  proper  feeding 
racks  and  good  management  of  the  flock. 


Lamb  and  Sh«ep  Grading. 


Quahty,  finish  and  weight  are  three  factors  that  affect  the  m»rket  value  o' 
all  sheep.     Aside  from  a  small  percentage  of  sheep  raisers  who  cat^Np  a,  special 
trade,  the  majority  of  lambs  and  old  sheep  are  marketed  during  the  falflionths 
and  grades  have  been  based  on  the  market  requirements  of  all  offeiings. 

The  following  grades  are  now  more  or  less  established,  although  slight 
changes  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  meet  new  market  demands  : 


Fall  lambs. 

No.  I's,  70-100  lbs.  weights 
No.  2'8,  100  lbs.  and  over 
No.  3's,  70  lbs.  and  under 
*Ram  lambs,  All  weights 


Aged  ewes  and  rainx. 

No.  I's,  100-140  lbs.  weights 
No.  2'8,  140  lbs.  and  over 
No.  3'8,  100  lbs  and  under 
Aged  ra'iis,  All  weights 


*After  September  20th,  a  class  is  established  for  ram  Iambs  of  all  weights. 
Previous  to  this  date  they  are  graded  as  No.  I's,    2*8  or  3's. 

Ev/es  of  the  smaller  breeds  that  are  in  good  condition  .should  be  plac'd 
m  the  number  one  class,  although  weighing  less  than  one  hundred  pounds. 

Lambs  weighing  seventy  to  one  hundred  pounds  are  suitable  for  the  general 
retail  trade  When  dressed  the  carcasses  range  from  thirtv-five  to  fiftv  pounds 
in  weight,  forty  to  forty-five  pounds  being  the  most  de.sirable  weight.'  Lambs 
of  this  grade  ususally  dre-ss  out  a  high  per  cent  of  carcass  and  in  addition  to 
being  fine  of  bone  they  have  a  good  mixture  of  lean  and  fat,  being  juicy  and 
tasty  when  prepared  for  the  table. 

Lambs  weighing  over  one  hundred  pounds  and  dressing  fifty  pounds  and 
over  are  too  heavy  for  the  retail  trade.     They  are  sold  to  hotels,  restaurants, 
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caf^  and  boarding  houses.  The  flesh  is  hardly  as  fine  in  the  gmin  and  the 
bone  is  coarse.     They  are  also  apt  to  carry  an  excess  of  fat. 

Lambs  of  the  number  three  grade  lack  development  and  finish.  The  meat 
is  of  a  poorer  class  and  suitable  for  a  cheap  retail  trade. 

Ram  lambs  after  September  20th  develop  a  bucky  flavor  and  on  this 
account  should  not  be  included  with  ewe  and  wether  lambs  of  No.  1  and  2  grades. 


.\  No  1  Lamb.  Note  the  depth  and  compaetiu-      i .     :s. 

Aged  ewes  of  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  forty  pound  weights  produce 
prime  mutton.  Heavier  ewes  carry  excessive  fat  while  those  under  one 
hundred  pounds  lack  finish  and  soil  as  third  grade  mutton. 

Aged  rams  are  usually  purebred  and  on  this  account  are  likely  to  lie  more 
uniform  with  regard  to  size  and  weight.  When  sufficient  numbers  are  ofTcred 
and  differences  in  finish  and  breeding  occur  they  may  be  <'lassed  as  light  aixl 
heavy  weight  rams. 
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Two  No  1  Cairasses.— A  little  more  finish  would  have  improved  the  one  on  the 
left.  The  fat  should  not  he  excessive  hut  should  he  [»rP8ent  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  hide  the  lean  meat 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  REVISED  STATUTES  OF  QUEBEC 

8RCTION   XXIIO 


Hy  law  to  be 


11 


Mil 
Mil 


WhM  tnbe 


ProvUioiM 
theraof. 
CompftmifttioD 
fund 


Doiux. 


DecUrBtioa  of 
owner  of  dogs. 


Payment  out 
of  compenaa- 
tion  fund. 


THE   R8TABLI8H1IENT  OF   A    COMPENSATION   FUND   POB  THE   BENEFIT 
or  OWHIB8  OR  P0a8BS80B8  FOR  DAMAGE  DONE  TO  THEIR  SHEEP 

StMc.  1.  The  council  of  a  local  municipality  must  pass  a  by- 
law to  the  effect  hereinafter  mentioned,  if  called  upon  to  do  so  by  a 
petition  signed  by  at  least  twenty-five  of  the  rate-payers  residinit 
in  the  municipality. 

The  by-law  shall  be  passed  forthwith  at  the  ordinary  meeting 
next  following  the  receipt  of  the  petition  or  at  any  other  ordinary  or 
special  meeting,  after  the  giving  of  the  usual  notice  required  by  the 
law  governing  the  municipality. 

2.  The  by-law  shall  provide  : 

a.  For  the  estabUshment  of  an  annual  conapensation  fund 
consisting  of  the  proceeds  of  an  annual  tax  of  one  dollar  imposed  for 
each  dog,  and  of  four  dollars  for  each  bitch  kept  within  the  munici- 
pality. Upon  the  production  of  a  certificate  from  a  veterinary 
surgeon  to  the  effect  that  a  bitch  has  been  spayed,  an  annual  tax 
of  one  dollar  only  shall  be  exigible  from  its  owner  ; 

b.  For  the  imposition  of  the  above  tax  payable  by  the  owner  or 
ponessor  of  any  dog  or  bitch  kept  in  the  municipality  ; 

c.  To  compel  the  owner  or  possessor  of  any  dog  or  bitch  to 
declare  to  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  municipality  the  numl)er 
of  dogs  or  bitches  under  his  care,  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  ten  dollars 
recoverable  by  the  municipality  for  the  benefit  of  the  compensation 
fund  ; 

d.  For  the  appointment  of  one  or  more  competent  assessors, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  examine,  without  delay,  any  sheep  which 
may  have  been  injured  by  dogs  or  bitches,  and  to  fix  the  amount  of 
the  damage  ; 

e.  For  the  payment,  out  of  the  special  fund  so  created,  of  com- 
pensation equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  damage  done  to  sheep  by  dogs 
or  bitches,  according  to  the  report  of  the  assessors,  provided  that 
the  claim  of  the  owner  or  possessor  be  made  within  three  months 
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to  be  reckoned  from  the  date  when  the  damsRC  was  cau§ed;  neverthe- 
less the  council  shall  not  allow  compensation  of  more  than  fifteen 
dollars  for  any  one  sheep.     6  Geo.  V,  c.  30. 

5956</.  If  a  sheep  is  killed  or  injun-d  while  wandering  on  a  "•"'p ''"w  "" 


public  road,  its  owner  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  indemnity 
V,  c.  30. 


6  0 


eo. 


public  roftiU. 


S9S6e.    The   municipality  may   claim    in   its   own    name  the 'V*''.'*"' ■"""'- 
penalty  mentioned  in  8ul)-paragraph  c  of  paragraph  2  of  article ^IT.!!!;^" 
5954k;.     It  may  also  claim,  before  any  civil  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction,  the  amount  of  damages  paid  to  the  complainant,  and 
it  is  subrogated  by  operation  of  law  in  the  rights  of  any  person  who 
has  so  received  an  indemnity,  as  regards  his  recourse  against  theSuhnwmion. 
owner  or  possessor  of  the  dog  or  bitch  which  has  caused  the  damage 
suffered  by  such  person. 

The  proceeds  of  the  penalty  and  of  the  damages  shall  be  paid™"?™"'"' 
into  the  compensation  fund,  out  of  which  the  costs,  in  case  the  ^n"il^r4r, 
municipality  fails  in  its  action,  shall  be  paid,  subject  to  the  obligation 
to  pay  such  costs  and  compensation  out  of  the  general  funds  of 
the  municipality  not  otherwise  appropriated,  if  the  compensation 
fund  is  insufficient  to  meet  all   the  requirements  of  this   section 
6Geo.  V,  c.  30. 

5956/    At  the  end  of  the  tax  year,  the  precise  date  whereof  "'"'*"'»"'■'■  "• 
must  be  mentioned  in  the  by-law,  the  balance  of  the  compensation  'undTdu^od 
fund  of  the  preceding  year  remaining  unused,  as  well  as  the  sums"' 
composed  of  penalties  and  damages  collected  by  the  municipality 
under  article  5956«,  shall  continue  to  form  part  of  the  compensation 
fund  for  the  following  year,  in  ease  the  by-law  remains  in  force,  or, 
if  the  fund  is  not  continued,  they  8h«ll  form  part  of  the  general 
funds  of  the  municipality.     6  Geo.  V,  c.  30. 

59569.  The     v-law  mentioned  in  this  section  may  be  passed  Duration  ot 
every  year  by  the  council  of  a  local  municipality,  or  may  contain  a  ''^^ '"" 
clause  to  the  effect  that  it  shall  remain  in  force  from  year  to  year 
until  repealed.     6  Geo.  V,  c.  30. 

5956A.  Any  municipality  or  person  contravening  the  provisions  Penalties  tor 
of  this  sectioii  is  liable,  on  summary  conviction  before  a  magistrate  ''"*™'"""°"' 
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or  •  JusUm  of  Um  pooce  IwTliig  junidietioii  ut  tho  ^mc  when  tbe 
offeaw  WM  cuminitted  at  im  pemtl  Mtkm  Man  the  Circuit  Court 
Iwviiig  Juriadietion,  in  Addition  to  all  other  recourw,  for  each  offenoe 
to  •  fine  of  not  more  than  ten  dolhu*. 

In  tlw  application  of  this  wction,  the  judge  may  abo  order  the 
owner  w  poneMor  of  a  dog  or  bitch  which  haa  killed  or  injured  a 
■he^,  to  deatroy  auch  dog  or  bitch  within  a  deUy  of  three  days,  and 
m«y  further  in  his  judgment  condemn  the  delinquent,  on  his  failure 
to  comply  with  the  order  of  the  court  in  the  above  delay,  to  the 
payment  of  a  fine  of  not  more  than  twenty-five  dollan  and  coats, 
or,  in  default  of  payment  of  the  fine  and  costs,  to  iminuonment  for 
not  more  than  frnty  days.    6  Geo.  V,  c.  30. 


